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The true economy of housekeeping is simply the art 
of gathering up all the fragments, so that nothing be lost. 
1 mean fragments of ^me, as well as materiak. Noth- 
ing should be thrown away so long as it is possible to 
make any use of it, however trifling that use may be ; 
and whatever be the size of a family, every member 
should be employed either in earning or saving money. 

^ Time is money.' For this reason, cheap as stockmgs 
are, it is good economy to knit them. Cotton and woollen 
yam are both cheap ; hose that are knit wear twice at 
long as woven ones ; and they can be done at odd minutes 
of time, which would not be otlierwise employed. Where 
there are children, or aged people, it is sufficient to rec- 
ommend knitting, that it is an employment. 

In this point of view, patchwoik is good economy. It is 
indeed a loolish waste of time to tear cloth iiito bits for 
the sake of arranging it anew in fantastic figures ; but 
a large family may be kept out of idleness, and a few 
shil^gs saved, by inus using scraps of gowns, curtains, be. 

In the country, where grain is raised, it is a good plan 
to teach children to prepare and braid straw for meir 
own bonnets, and their brothers' hats. 

Where turkeys and geese are kept, handsome feather 
fans may as well be made by the younger memben of 
a family, as to be bought The sooner children are 
taught to turn their faculties to some account, the better 
for them and for their parents. 

In this country, we are apt to let children romp away 
their existence, till they get to be thirteen or fourteen 
This is not well. It iA not well for the pursea and pir 
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tiesce of parents ; and it has a stiD worse effect on the 
morals and habits of the children. Begin early is the great 
maxim for everything in education. A child of six years 
old can he -v^ei nsie{q\ ; and should be taujght to con- 
sider every day lost in which some little thuig has not 
been done to assist others. 

Children can very early be taught to take all the car9 
of their own clothes. 

They can knit garters, suspenders, and stockings ; they 
f:^ mak« patchwork and br^d. straw; they can n^ke 
mats for the tabl^, and mats for the floor; they can weed 
the garden, and pick cranberries from the meadow, to 
be carried to market. 

Provided brothers and sisters go together, and are not 
allowed to go with bad children, it is a great deal better 
for the boys and girls on a farm to be picking blackberries 
at six cents a quart, than to be wearing out their clothes 
in useless play. They enjoy themselves just as, well; 
and they are earning somediing to buy clothes, at die 
same time they are tearing them. 

It is wise to keep an exact account of all you expend 
-^ven of a paper of pins. This answers two purposes ; 
It makes you more carefid in spending money, and it 
enables your husband to judge precisely whether his 
family live within his mcome. No false pride, or foolish 
ambidon to appear as well as others, should ever induce 
a person to live one cent beyond the income of which 
he is certain. Jf you have two dollars a day, let noth- 
ing but sickness induce vou to spend more than nine shil- 
lings; if you have one doUar a day, do not spend but sev- 
enth-five cents ; if you have half a dollar a day, be satisfi- 
ed to spend forty cents. 

, .To associate with mfluendal and genteel people with 
im appearance of equality, unquestionably has its advan- 
tages; particularly where there is a family of sons and 
daughters just commg upon the theatre of life ; but, like 
all other external advantages, these have their proper 
price, and may be bought too dearly. They who never 
ijM^rve a cent of their income, with which to meet any 
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unforeseen calamity, ' pay t3o deat for the , whistTej 
whatever temporary benefits they may derive from society. 
Self-deniai, in proportion to the narrowness of your in- 
come, will eventually be the happiest and most respecta- 
ble course for you and yours. If you are prosperous, 
perseverance and industry will not fail to place you in 
such a situation as your ambition covets ; and if you are 
not prosperous, it will be well for your children that they 
have not been educated to higher hopes than they will ever' 
realize. 

If you are about to furnish a house, do not spend aU 
your money, be it much or little. Do not let the beauty 
of this thing, and the cheapness of that, tempt you to 
buy unnecessary articles. Doctor Franklin's maxim was 
a wise pne, ' Nothing is cheap that we do not want.' Buy 
merely enough to get along with at first. It is only by 
experience that you can tell what will be the wants of your 
family. If you spend all your money, you will find you 
have purchased many things you do not want, and have no 
means left to get many things which you do want. If you 
have enough, and more than enough, to get everything 
suitable to your situation, do not think you must spend it 
all, merely because you happen to have it. Begin hum- 
bly. As riches increase, it is easy and pleasant to mcrease 
in hospitality and splendour ; but it is always painful a^d 
inconvenient to decrease. After all, diese things are view 
ed in their proper light by the truly judicious and respec 
table. Neatness, tastefuhiess, and good sense, may be 
shown in the management of a small household, and the 
arrangement of a little furniture, as well as upon a larger 
scale ; and these qualities are always praised, and always 
treated with respect and attention. Tlie consideration 
which many purchase by living beyond their income, and 
of course living upon others, is not worth the trouble it 
costs. The glare there is aboqt this false and wicked 
parade is deceptive ; it does not in fact procure a man 
valuable friends, or extensive influence. More than that^ 
it is wrong — morally wrong, so far as the individual is 
concerned ; and injurious ! eyond calculation to the inter- 
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ests of our country. To what are the increasing beggary 
and discouraged exertions of the present period owing ? 
A multitude of causes have no doubt tended to increase 
the evil ; but the root of the whole matter is the extrava- 
gance of all classes of people. We never shall be prosper- 
ous till we make pride and vanity yield to the dictates of 
honesty and prudence ? We never shall be free from 
embarrassment until we cease to be ashamed of industry 
and economy. L3t women do their share towards refor 
mation — Let their fathers and husbands see them happy 
without finery ; and if their husbands and fathers have 
(as is often the case) a foolish pride in seeing them deco- 
rated, let them gently and gradually check this feelinc 
by showing that they have better and surer means of 
commanding respect — Let them prove, by the exertion of 
ingenuity and economy, that neatness, good taste, and gen 
tility, are attainable without great expense. 

The writer has no apology to offer for this cheap little 
book of economical hints, except her deep conviction that 
such a book is needed. In this case, renown is out of the 
question, and ridicule is a matter of indifference. 

The information conveyed is of a common kind ; but 
it is such as the majority of yoiing housekeepers do not 
possess, and such as they cannot obtain from cookery 
books. Books of this kind have usually been written 
for the wealthy : I have written for the poor. I have 
said nothing about rich cooking; those who can afford to 
be epicures will find the best of information in the ' Sev- 
enty-five Receipts.* I have attempted to teach how 
money can be savedj not how it can be enjoyed. If any 
person thinks some of the maxims too rigidly economical^ 
let them inquire how the largest fortunes among us have 
been made. They will find thousands and millions have 
been accumulated by a scrupulous attention to sums 
* infinitely more minute than sixty cents.' 

In early childhood, you lay the foundation of poverty 
or riches, in the habits you give your children. Teach 
them to save everything, — ^not for their own use, for that 
would make them selfish — but for some use. Teach them 
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m AarB everything whh their playmates; but never 
aOow them to destroy anything. 

I once ^ited a family where the most exact economy 
was obseryed ; yet nothing was mean or uncomforta- 
ble. It is the character of true economy to be as comfort- 
able and genteel with a little, as others can be with 
much. In this family, when the father brought home a 
package, the older children would, of their own accord, 
put away the paper and twine neatly, instead of throwing 
them in the fire, or tearing them to pieces.. If the litde 
ones wanted a piece of tin^ne to play scratch-cradle, or 
spin a top, there it was, m readiness; and when diey 
tfairew it upon the floor, the older children had no need 
to be told to put it again in its place. 

The other day, I heard a mechanic say, ^ I have a wife 
and two litde children*-; ]^e live in a very small house ; but, 
to save my life, I cannot spend less than twelve hundred 
a year.' Another replied, ^ Tou are not economical ; I 
qiend but eight hundred.' 1 thought to myself, — < Neither 
of you pick up your twine and paper.' A third one, who 
was present, was silent ; but after they were gone, he said, 
'I keep house, and comfortably too, with a wife and chil- 
dren, lor six hundred a vear ; but I suppose they would 
have thought me mean, il I had told them so.' I did not 
think him mean; it merely occurred to me that his wife and 
children were in the habit of picking up paper and twine. 

Economy is generally despised as a low.vinue, tending 
to make people ungenerous and selfish. Th*s is true of 
avarice ; but it is not so of economy. The man who is 
economical, is laying up for himself the permanent power 
of bemg useful and generous. He who thoughtlessly 

S'ves away ten dollars, when he owes a hundred more 
lan he can pa^, deserves no praise, — ^he obeys a sudden 
impulse, more like bstinct than reason : it would be reaf 
charity to check this feeling ; because the good he does 
may be doubtful, while the injury he does his family and 
creditors is certain. True economy is a careful treasurer 
in the service of benevolence ; and where they are united, 
respectability, prosperity and peace will follow. 
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ODD SCEAPS FOR THE ECONOMICAU 



It jrou would avoid waste in your family;, attend to the, 
Cbllowing rules, 'and do^not despise them because thej^ 
appear so unimportant : ' raany* a lit^e makes a mioklei* . 

Look frequently to the pails, to see ^that nothing 19 
tf)rown to dbe pigs which should have, been in, thp 
grease-pot. , 

^ok to the grease-pot, and see that nqthing is there 

wliich might hav.e served to nourish your oivii imf^jipr 
apoorerone, ,; • . . ; 

1 See that thp beef and pork are aJlwaystfiu^er brine | an^: 
that the brine b sweejt and cl^an. 
. Cx)unt tpwelsy sheets, spoons, S(p. oqcs^ionallyf tha| 
those who use them m^y not become careless. ; ^ 

See that the vegetables .are neither ^proutin| i<or fle« 
caying: if they are tso^ remove them ip a drier |il'«iC0|. 
and spread them. . . , . ; , ; •; 

Examine preserves, to ,see tnat they are nM coiitract<^ 
mg mould ; and your pickleisi tp see ;diat ibey are nqt 
gijowmg soft and tasteless. 

As far as it is possible, have bits of bread eaten up ben 
fore they become hard. Spread those tb^t^are not eaten,, 
and let them dry, to be pounded for puddings, or sqake«| 
"or brewist Brewis is made of crusts and dry piecei 
of bread, soaked a good while in hot milk,, mashed . up, 
iM:id salted, and buttered like toast. Above ?dl, do not let 
erusts accumulate in such quantities that they cannot be 
Vsedi With proper care, there is no need of losing a 
particle of bread, even in tiie hottest weatiier. 

Attend to all tiie mending in the house, once a week, 
if ^possible. Never put out sewing. If it be impossible 
to do it in your own family, hire some one into the housi», 
and wor]): with them. 
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^ Idake your own bread and cake. Some p^plcf tliink 
It is just as cheap to buy of the baker and coiifectioneF ; 
but it is not, half as cheap. True, it is more convem- 
ent; and th^fefore the rich are justifiable in employing 
them; but those who are under the necessity of being 
economical, should make convenience a secondary object. 
In the first place, confectioners make their cake richer 
^an people of moderate income can aft)rd to make it ; 
in the next place, your domestic, or yourself, may just as 
well employ your own time, as to pay them for theirs. 

When ivory-handled knives turn yellow, rub them with 
uice sand paper, or emery ; it will take off the spots, and 
restore their whiteness. 

When a carpet is faded, I have been told that it may 
be restored, in a great measure, (provided there be no 

frease in it,) by being dipped into strong salt and water, 
never tried this ; but I know that silk pocket handker- 
chiefs, and deep blue factory cotton vrill not fade, if dipped 
in salt and water while new. 

An 'ox's gall will set any color,-— silk, cotton, or woollen. 
1 have seen the colors of calico, which faded at one 
washing, fixed by it. Where one lives near a slaughter- 
house, it is wortli while to buy cheap, fading goods, and set 
them in this way. Th^ gall can be bought for a few cents. 
Get out all the liquid, and cork it up in a large phial. 
One large spoonful of this in a gallon of warm water is 
sufficient. This is likewbe excellent for taking out spots 
from bombazine, bombazet, be. After being washed in 
this, they look about as well as when new. It must be 
thoroughly stirred into the water, and not put upon the 
cloth. It is used without soap. After being washed in 
this, cloth which you want to clean should be washed in 
warm suds, without using soap. 

Tortoise shell and horn combs last much longer 'for 
bating oil rubbed into them once in a while. 

Indian meal and rye meal are in danger of fermenting 
m summer ; particularly Indian. The3r should be kept m 
a cool place, and stirred open to the air, once in a wnile. 
A large stone, put in the middle of a barrel of meal, is a 
good thing to Iq^P it cooL 
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The covering of cd-flasks, sewed together with ttroDg 
thready and lined and bound neatly, msS:es useful table 
mats. 

A warming*pan full of coals, or a shovel of coals, held 
over varnished furniture, will take out white spots. Care 
should be taken not to hold the coals near enough to 
scorch ; and the place should be rubbed with flannel while 
warm* 

Spots in furniture majr usually be cleansed by rubbing 
them quick and hard, with a flannel wet with the same 
tlung which took out die color ; if rum, wet the cloth with 
mm, be. The very best restorative for defaced varnished 
furniture, is rotten-stone pulverized, and rubbed on with 
linseed oil. *" 

Sal-volatile, or hartshorn, will restore colors taken out 
by acid. It may be dropped upon any garment without 
doing harm. 

Spirits of turpentine is good to take grease-spots out o 
woollen clothes ; to take spots of psdnt, £c., from mahogany 
furniture ; and to cleanse white kid gloves. Cockroaches, 
and all vermin, have an aversion to spirits of turpentine. 

An ounce of quicksilver, beat up with the white of 
two eggs, and put on with a feather, is the cleanest and 
surest bed-bug poison. What is left should be thrown 
away: it is dangerous to have it about the house. If 
the vermin are in your walls, fill up the cracks with oer- 
digris'green paint.* 

jLamps will have a less disagreeable smell if you dip 
your wick-yarn in strong hot vinegar, and dry it. 

Those who make candles will find it a great improve- 
ment to steep the wicks b lim^-water and saltpetre, and 
dry them. The flame b clearer, and the taUow will not 

* Britannia ware should be first rubbed gendy with a wool 
len cloth and sweet oil ; then washed in warm suds, and 
rubbed with soft leather and whiting. Thus treated, it 
wni retain its beauty to the last. 

* Then ut two kiiida of grooa paint; quo to of ao vim in doitroyinf 
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Eggs win keep almost anjr lengdb of time m lime-water 
properly prepared. One pint of coarse salt, and one pint 
of unslacked lime, to a pailful of water. If there be too 
much lime, it will eat the shells from the eggs ; and if there 
be a single egg cracked, it will spoil the whole. They 
shoald be covered with lime-water, and kept in a cold place. 
The yolk becomes slightly red ; but I have seen eggs, thus 
kept, perfectly sweet and fresh at tlie end of three years. 
The cheapest time to lay down eggs, is early in spring, and 
the middle and last of September. It is bad economy to 
buy eggs by the dozen, as you want them. 

New iron should be very gradually heated at first. Af» 
er it has become inured to ^e heat, it is not as likely to 
crack. 

It is a good plan to put new earthen ware into cold water, 
and let it heat gradually, until it boils, — then cool again. 
Brown earthen ware, in particular, may be toughened m this 
way. A handful of rye, or wheat, bran, thrown in while 
tt is boiling, will preserve the glazing, so that it will not 
be destroyed by acid or salt. 

Clean a brass kettle, before using it for cooking, with salt 
and vinegar. 

Skim-milk and water, with a bit of glue in it, heated 
scalding hot, is excellent to restore old, rusty, black Italian 
crape. If clapped and pulled dry, like nice muslin, it will 
look as well, or better, than when new. 

Vrash-leather gloves should be washed in clean suds, 
scarcely warm. 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer they wear; 
the dirt that collects under them, grinds out the threads. 

Do not have carpets swept any oftener than is abso* 
hitely necessary. After dinner, sweep the crumbs into a 
dusting-pan with your hearth-brusli ; and if you have been 
sewing, pick up the shreds by hand. A carpet can be kept 
venr neat in this way ; and a broom wears it very mucb> 

Buy your woollen yam m quantities from some one in 
the country, whom you can trust. The tluread-stores 
make profits upon it, of course. 

It is not well to clean brass andirons,- handles, kc. with 
vinegar. It makes them veiy cte«n«t first ; bot they will 

2 
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sjpolt and tanush. Rotten-stone and oil are proper mate- 
nab for cleanmg brasses. If wiped every morning with 
ilannel and New England rum, they will not need to be 
cleaned half as often. 

If you happen to live in a bouse which has marble 
fire-places, never wash them with suds ; this destroys the 

Eolisn, in time. They should be dusted; the spots ta- 
en off with a nice oiled cloth, and then rubbed dry with 
a soft rag. 

Feathers should be very thoroughly dried before they 
are used. For this reason they should not be packed 
away in bags when they are first plucked. They should 
be laid light!} «n a basket, or something of that kind, and 
stirred up often. The garret is the best place to dry 
tliem; because they wiU there be kept free firom dirt 
and moisture ; and will be in no danger of being blowo 
away. It is well to put the parcels, which you may have 
from time to time, into the oven, after you have removed 
your bread, and let4hem stand a day. 

If feather-beds smell badly, or become heavy, irom 
want of proper preservation of the feathers, or from old 
age, empty them, and wash the feathers thoroughly in a 
tub of suds; spread them m your garret to dry, and they 
will be as light and as good as new. 

New England rum, constantly used to wash the hair, 
keeps it very clean, and free from disease, and promotes 
its growth a great deal more than Macassar oil. Brandy 
is very strengthening to the roots of the hair ; but it has a 
hot, drymg tendency, which N. E. rum has not. 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always clean them 
ti)oroughly after you have eaten your last meal at night. 

Rags shoidd never be thrown away because they are 
dirty. Mop-rags, lamp-ra^ &c. should be washed, dried, 
and put hi the rag-bag. There is no need of expending 
soap upon them : boU them out m dirty suds, after yoa 
imve done washing. 

Linen rags shodd be carefully saved ; for they are ex- 
tremely useful in sickness. If they have become dirty 
and worn by cleaning silver* &;c.j wash themi and scrapo 
them into lint, . 
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After old coats, pantaloons, he. have been <^ut up for 
bqi^, and are no longer capable of being coritiertea into 
gatlnents, cut them into strips^ and empk)7 the Msti^e 
moments of children, or domestics, m sewing cmd braid-* 
mg them for door-mats. 

If you are troubled to get soft water for washing, fill 
a tub or barrel half full of ashes, and fill it up with 
water, so that you may have lye whenever you want it. 
A gallon of strong lye put into a great ketde oi hard water 
wiH make it as soft as rain water. Some people use 
pearlash, or potash ; but this costs something, and is very 
apt to injure the texture of the cloth. 

If you have a strip of land, do not throw away suds. 
Both ashes and suds are good manure for bushes and 
young plants. 

When a white Navarino bonnet becomes soiled, rip 
it hi pieces, and wash it with a sponge and soft water. 
While it is yet damp, wash it two or three times ^ih a 
clean sponge dipped into a strong saffiron tea, nicely 
str^ed. Repeat this till the bonnet is as dark a straw 
color as you wish. Press it on the wrong side witli a 
wlurm iron, and it will look like a new Leghorn. 

About the last of May, or the first of June, the little 
millers, which lay moth-eggs begin to appear. Therefore 
brush all your woollens, and pack them away in a dark 
place covered with linen. Pepper, red-cedar chips, Vh 
bacco, — ^indeed, almost any strong spicy shiell, — ^is good to 
keep moths out of your chests and drawers. But noth- 
ing is so good as camphor. Sprinkle your woollens mih 
camphorated spirit, and scatter pieces of camphor- gum 
among tliem, and you will never be troubled with moths. 
Some people buy camphor-wood trunks, jbr this purpose ; 
but they are very expensive, and the gum answers just aa 
well. 

The first young leaves of the common currant-bush, 
gathered as soon as they put out, and dried on tin, can 
hardly be distinguished from green tea. 

Cream of tartar, rubbed upon soiled white kid glovea, 
c/eanses them very much. 
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Botdes that have been used for rose-water, shduld be 
used far nothing else ; if scalded ever so much, they will 
kill the spirit of what is put in them. 

If jrou have a greater quantity of cheeses in the house 
&aa is likely to be soon used, cover them carefully with 
paper, fastened on with flour paste, so as to exclude the 
air. In thb way they may be kept free from insects far 
years* They should be kept in a dry, cool place. 

Pulverized alum possesses the property of purifying 
w»ter. A large spoonful stirred mto a hogshead of water 
will so purify it, that in a few hours the dirt will all sink to 
the bottom, and it will be as fresh and clear as spring 
water. Four gallons may be purified by a tea-spoonful. 

Save vials and bottles. Apothecaries and grocers will 

S've somethmg for them. If the botdes are of good 
ick glass, they will always be useful for bottling cider 
or beer; but if they are thin French glass, like claret 
botdes, they will not answer. 

Woollens should be washed in very hot suds, and no 
rmsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. 

On the contrary, silk, or anything that has silk in h, 
should be washed m water almost cold. Hot water turns 
it yellow. It may be washed in suds made of nice white 
soap ; but no soap should be put upon it. Likewise avoid 
the use of hot irons in smoothing silk. Either rub the 
articles dry with a soft cloth, or put them between two 
towels, and press them with weights. 

Do not let knives be dropped into hot dish-water. It 
is a good plan to have a large tin pot to wash them in, just 
high enough to wash die blades, wUhout wetting the 
handles. Keep your castors covered with blotting-paper 
and green flannel. Keep your salt-spoons out of the wx^ 
and clean them often. 

Do not wrap knives and forks in woollens. Wrap them 
in good, strong paper. Steel is injured by lying in 
woollens. 

If it be practicable, get a friend in the country to pro- 
cure you a quantity of lard, butter, and eggs, at the time 
tbey are cheapest, to be put down for winter use. Ton . 
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win be iikely to get them cheaper and better than in 
the city 'market ; but by all means put down your winter^s 
stock. Lard requires no other care than to be kept in a 
dry, cool place. Butter Is sweetest in September and 
June ; because food is then plenty, and not rendered bit- 
ter by frost. Pack your butter in a clean, scalded firkin, 
cover it with strong brine, and spread a cloth all over 
the top, and it will keep good until the Jews get into Grand 
Isle. If you happen to have a bit of salt-petre, dissolve 
it with the brine. Dairy-women say that butter comes 
more easily, and has a peculiar hardness and sweetness, 
if the cream is scalded and strained before it is used. ITie 
cream should stand down cellar over night, after being 
scalded, that it may get perfectly cold. 

Suet and lard keep better in tin than in earthen. 

Suet keeps good all the year round, if chopped and 
packed down in a stone jar, covered witli molasses. 

Pick suet free from veins and skin, melt it in water before 
a moderate fire, let it cool till it forms into a hard cake, 
then wipe it dry, and put it in clean paper in linen bags. 

Preserve the backs of old letters to write upon. If you 
have children who are learning to write, buy coarse white 
paper by the quantity, and keep it locked up, ready to be 
made into writing books. It does not cost half as much as 
it does to buy them at the stationer's. 

Do not let coffee and tea stand in tin. Scald youi 
wooden ware often ; and keep your tin ware dry. 

When mattresses get hard and bunchy, rip them, lakt 
the hair out, pull it thoroughly by hand, let it lie a day or 
two to air, wash the tick, lay it in as light and even as 
|X)ssible, and catch it down, as before. Thus prepai-ed, they 
wiU be as good as new. 

It is poor economy to buy vinegar by the gallon. Buy 
a barrel, or half a' barrel, of really strong vinegar, when you 
begin house-keeping. As you use it, fill the barrel with 
old cider, sour beer, or wine-settlings, &c., left in pitchers, 
decanters or tumblers; weak tea is likewise said to be good : 
nothing is hurtful, which has a tolerable portion of spirit, or 
tLciditf* Care must be taken not to add th^se things in 
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loo large quantities, or too often : if the vinegar once getf 
weak, It is difficult to restore it. If possible, it is well to. 
keep such slops as I have mentioned in a different keg, 
and draw them off once in three or four weeks, in cuch a 
quantity as you thmk the vinegar will bear. If by any 
carelessness you do weaken it, a few white beans dropped 
in, or white paper dipped in molasses, is said to be useful. 
If beer grows sour, it may be used to advantage for pan-^ 
cakes and fritters. If very sour indeed, put a pint of mo- 
lasses and water to it, and, two or three days after, put a 
half pmt of vinegar ; and in ten days it will be first rate 
vinegar. 

Barley straw is the best for beds ; dry com husks, sEt 
into shreds, are far better than straw. 

Straw beds are much better for being boxed at the sides ; 
in tlie same manner upholsterers prepare ticks for feathers. 

Brass andirons should be cleaned, .done up in papers, 
and put in a dry place, during the summer season. 

If you have a large family, it is well to keep white rags 
separate from colored ones, and cotton separate from 
woollen ; they bring a higher price. Paper brings a cent 
a pound, and if you have plenty of room, it is well to save 
it. * A penny saved is a penny got.'. 

Always have plenty of dish-water, and have it hot. 
There is no need of askmg the character of a domestic, if 
you have ever seen her wash dishes in a litde greasy water. 

When molasses is used in cooking, it is a prodigious im- 
provement to boil and skim it before you use it. It takes 
out the unpleasant raw taste, and makes it almost as good 
as sugar. Where molasses ^s used much for cooking, it is 
well to prepare one or two gallons in this way at a time. 
. In wmter, always set the handle of your pump^fts high 
as possible, before you go to bed. Except in very rigid 
weather, this keeps the handle from freezing. When ^ere 
b reason to apprehend extreme cold, do not fbriet to 
throw a rug or horse-blanket over your pump ; a trozen 
pump is a comfortless preparation for a wintet^ breakfast. 

Never allo^v ashes to be taken up in wood, or put into 
wood. Alwaya have your tinder-box and lantern rea^j 
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f» Use, m eem'cf mdden alarm. Have imponaiit papeito 
ill together, where you can lay your hand on them at once, 
in case of fire. 

Keep an old blanket and sheet on purpose for ironbig 
and on no account suffer any other to be used. Have 
plenty of holders always made, that your towels may not 
be biuned out in such service. 

Keep a coarse broom for the cellar stairs, wood-shed, 
yard, l^c. No good housekeeper allows her carpet broom 
to be used ibr suca, things. 

There should <dways be a heavy stone on the top of your 
pork, to keep it down. This stone is an excelleat place- 
to keep a bit of fresh meat in the summer, when you are 
afraid of its spdlbg. 

Have all the go^ bits of vegetables and meat collected 
after dinner, and minced before they are set away ; that 
diev may foe in readiness to mdce a little savoury mince 
kneit for supper or breakfast. Take the skins off your 
potatoes before they grow cold. 

Vials, which have been used for medicine, should be 
*fHic into cold ashes and water, boiled, and suffered to cool 
!«fore they are rinsed. 

If you Itve in the city, where it is always easy to procure 
provisions, be careful and not buy too much for your daily 
wants, while the weather is warm. 

Never leavr out your clothes-line over night ; and see 
that your clothes-pins are all gath^ed into a basket. 

Have plenty of crash towek b.the kitchen ; never let 
your white napkins be used there.^ 

Soap your dirtiest clothes, and soak them in soft iwtter 
over mght 

Use hard soap to wash yonr clotlies, and soft to wash 
your floors. Soft soap is so slippery, that it wastes a good 
deal in washing cbthes. 

Instead of covering up your glasses and pictures with 
muslin, covjfr the frames only with cheap, yellow cambric, 
tteady putj[L and as near the color of the gilt as you can 
procure ]t||Brhts looks better ; leaves tlie glasses open for 
iitfe, and .A# pictures for ornament : and b an efl^tual 
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bamer to dust as wdl as flies. It caa easily be re^colmrw 
with saffitm tea, when it is faded. 

Have a bottle full cf brandy, with as large a mouth as 
any botde you have, into which cut your lemon and orange 
peel when they are fresh and sweet. This brandy gives a 
delicious flavor to all sorts of pies, puddings, and cakes. 
Lemon is the pleasantest spice of the two ; therefore they 
should be kept in separate botdes. hhn good plan to 
preserve rose-leaves in brandy. The flavor is pleasanter 
than rose-water ; and there are few people who have the 
utensils for distilling. Peach leaves steeped in brandy 
make excellent spice for custards and puddings. 

It is easy to have a supply of horse-radish all winter. 
Have a quantity grated, while the root is in perfection, put 
it in botdes, fill it with strong vinegar, and keep it corked 
tight. 

It is thought to be a preventive to the unhealthy influence 
of cucumbers to cut the slices very thin, and drop each 
one into cold water as you cut it. A few minutes in the 
water takes out a large portion of the slimy matter, so 
injurious to health. They should be eaten with high sea- 
soning. 

Where sweet oil is much used, it is more economical to 
buy it by the bottie than by the flask. A bottle holds more 
ihan twice as much as a flask, and it b never double the 
price. 

If you wish to have free-stone hearths dark, wash them 
with soap, and wipe them with a wet cloth ; some people 
rub in lamp-oil, onoe in a while, and wash the hearth faith - 
fully afterwards. This does very well in a large, dirty 
family ; for the hearth looks very clean, and is not liable to 
show grease spots. But if you wish to preserve the beau- 

Sr of a freestone hearth, buy a quantity of free-stone pow- 
er of the stone-cutter, and rub on a portion of it wet, after 
you have washed your hearth in hot water. When it is 
dry, brush it ofi*, and it will look like new stone. Bricks can 
be kept clean with redding stirred up in water^^md put on 
with a brush. Pulverized clay mixed with redding, mdces 
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ft pretty rose color. Some think it is kss likely to come 
cfff if mixed with skim milk instead of water. But black 
lead is fir handsomer than anything else for this purpose. 
It looks very well mixed with water, like redding ; but it 
gives it a glossy appearance to boil the lead in soft soap, 
with a little water to keep it from burning. It should be 
put on with a brush, in the same manner as redding ; * 
looks nice for a long time, when done in this way. 

Keep a bag for odd pieces of tape and strings ; the^ 
will come in use. Keep a bag or box for old buttons, so 
that you may know where to go when you want one. 

Run the heels of stockings faithfuUy ; and mend thin 
places, as well as holes. 'A stitch in time saves nine.' 

Poke-root, boiled In water and mixed with a good quan- 
ti^ of molasses, set about the kitchen, the pantry, be. in 
large deep plates, will kill cockroaches in great numbers, 
and finally rid the house of them. The Indians say that 
poke-root boiled mto a soft poultice is the cure for the bite 
of a snake. I have heard of a fine horse saved by it. 

A litde salt sprinkled in starqh while it is boiling, tends 
to prevent it from sticking ; it is likewise good to stir it 
wm a clean spermaceti candle. 

A few potatoes sliced, and boiling water poured oter 
them, makes an excellent preparation for cleansing and 
stiffening old rusty black silk. 

Green tea is exceUent to restore rusty silk. It should 
be boiled in iron, nearly a cup full to three quarts. The 
rilk should not be wrung, and should be ironed damp. 

Lime pulverized, sifted through coarse mushn, and stir- 
red up tolerably thick in white of eggs, makes a strong ce** 
ment for glass and china. Plaster of Paris is still better; 
particularly for mending broken images of the same ma- 
terial. It should be stirred up by the spoonful, as it is 
wanted.* 

A bit of ismglass dissolved in gm, or boiled in spirits oi 
wine J is said to make strong cement for broken glass, china^ 
and sea-shells. 



* Some UuBk it an impnoveneiil to make wb^ of viDesar and milk^ and 
baat it wail ap with tbe egp befiiia the lima n put « 1 have heard of ira« 
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The lemon syrup, usually sold at fifty cents a bottle, 
may be made much cheaper. Those who use a greal 
quantity of it will find it worth their while to make it 
Take about a pound of Havana sugar ; boil it in water 
down to a quart ; drop m the white of an egg, to clarify 
It ; strain it ; add one quarter of an oz. of tartaric acid 
or citric adid ; if you do Dot find it sour enough, after it 
has stood two or three days and shaken freely, add more 
of the acid. A few drops of the oil of lemon improves it. 

If you wish to clarify sugar and water, you are about to 
boil, it is well to stir in the white of one egg, while cold; 
if put in after it boils, the egg is apt to get hardened be- 
fore it can do any good. 

Those who are fond of soda powders will do well to 
mquire at the apothecaries for the suitable acid and alkali, 
and buy them by the ounce, or the- pound, according to 
the size of their families. Experience soon teaches the 
right proportions ; and, sweetened with a Me sugar or 
lemon syrup, it is quite as good as what one gives five times 
as much for, done up in papers. The case is the same 
wjth Rochelle powders. 

When the stopper of a glass decanter becomes too tight, 
n cloth wet witli hot water and applied to the neck, wiH 
cuuse the glass to expand, so that the stopper may be 
easily removed. 

Glass vessels in a cylindrical form, may be cut m two, 
by tying around them a worsted thready thoroughly wet 
with spirits of turpentbe, and then setting fire to the thread. 

Court piaster is made of thin silk first dipped in dissolv- 
ed isinglass ^^ad dfied, then dipped several times in the 
white of egg and dried. 

When plain tortoise-shell combs are defaced, the polish 
may be renewed by rubbing them with pulverized rotten- 
stone and oil. The rotten-stone should be sifted through 
muslin. It, looks better to be rul^bed on by the hand. The 
jewellers afte^rwards polish tliem by rubbing them with dry 
rouge powder ; but sifted magnesia does just as well — and 
if the ladies had rouge, perhaps they would, by mistake 

Eut it upon their cheeks, instead of their combs j and there- 
y spoil their complexions 
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The best way to qleanse gold is, to w^sh it in warm suds 
made of deEcatc spap,*widi ten or 'fifteen iropS of sal' 
volatile in it. This makes jewels very Brilliaht.' 

Straw carpets should be washed in salt and water, and 
mped with a drjjcoarse towel. They have a strong tendency 
to turn yellow ; and the salt prevents itl Moisture makes 
them decay soon ; therefore they shotdd be kept thorough- 
ly dry. 

Rye paste is more adU^ive' than any other paste ; be- 
cause that grain is very glutinous. It is much improved 
^by addipg a liljtle pounded $ilum, while it is boiling. Tliis 
makes it almost as strong as glue. * ' 

Red ants arp among the worst plagues that caa infest 
a house. A lady who had long been troubled with them, 
assured me she destroyed them in a few days, after the 
followbginanner. She placed a dish of cracked shag- 
barks (of which they are more fond than of anything else) 
in the closet. They soon gathered upon it in troops. 
She then put some corrosive sublimate in a cup ; order- 
ed the dish to be carried carefully to the fire, and all its 
' contents brushed in ; while she swept the few tliat drop- 
ped upon the shelf into the cup, and, with a feather, wet all 
the cracks from whence they came, with corrosive subli- 
mate. When this had been repeated four or five times, the 
house was effectually cleared. Tloo much care ctlnnot 
be taken of corrosive sublimate, especially when children 
. are about. Many dreadful accidents have happened 
in consequence of carelessness. Botdes which have con- 
tained it should be broken, and buried; and cups should 
be boiled out In ashes and water. If kept in the house, it 
should be hung up high, out of reach, with poison written 
. upon it in large letters. . 

The neatest way to separate wax from honey-comb is 
to tie the comb up in a linen or wooUen bag ; place it in a 
kettle of cold water, and hang it over the fire. As the wa- 
ter heats, the wax melts, and rises to the .surface, while all 
the impurities remain in the bag. It is i^'ell to put a few 
pebbles in the bag, to keep it from floating. 
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Hooej may be separated from tbe comb, by placing it 
in the hot son, or belbre die fire, with two or tnree coud- 
ders or sieyesy each finer than the other, under it. 
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SOAP- 

In the citj, I believe, it is better to exchange ashes and 
g^ase for soap ; but in tbe country, I am certain, it is 
good economy to make one's own soap. If you bum wood, 
you can make your own lye ; but the ashes of coal is not 
worth much. Bore small holes in the bottom of a barrel, 
place four bricks around, and fill the barrel with ashes. 
Wet the ashes well, but not enough to drop ; let it s^ 
thus three or four days ; then pour a gallon of water in 
every hour or two, for a day or more, and let it drop into t 
ail or tub beneadi. Keep it dripping till the color of the 
lye shows the strength is exhausted. If your lye is not 
strong enough, you must fill your barrel with fresh ashes, 
and let the lye run through it. Some people take a bar- 
rel without any bottom, and lay sticks and straw across to 
prevent the asnes from falling through. To make a barrel 
of soap, it will require about five or six bushels of ashes, 
with at least four quarts of unslacked stone lime ; if slacked 
double the quantity. 

When you have drawn ofiT a part of the lye, put the hme 
(whether slack or not) into two or three pails of boiling 
water, and add it to the ashes, and let it drain through* 

It is the practice of some people, in making soap, to put 
the lime near the bottom of the ashes when they first set it 
up ; but the lime becomes like mortar, and the lye does 
not run through, so as to get the strength of it, which is very 
miportant in making soap, as it contracts the nitrous salts 
wmcb collect in ashes, and prevents the soap from comingt 
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(ms^ the sa]rmg is.) Old ashes are veiy apt to be unpreg 
nated with it. 

Three pounds of |raasi|.^ioiddbeput bto a pailful of 
lye. The great dimcuTty in making soap ^ come^ otip* 
nates in want of judgment about the strength of the lye. 
'One' rule may be safely misted-*-4f yoorilye witt'tear up 
an egg, or a potato, so that you can see ajijiieee ^ofthe 
ttithce as Ug as ninepenoe, it is just^ strong* enda^. If * ' 
AAi b^w the top bf ^ lye, it is too weak, and will nev^er 
make soap ; if it is buo]fM vsp half way, the lye is too 
strong; andthatisjustasbad. Abitof quick*lime,d»rown 
in while "die lye and grease are boilbg together, is of ser- 
vice. When the soap becomes thick and rq)y, caiTjr it 
down cellar in pails and empty it into a barrel. 

CMd ekiap is less trouble, because it does not need to 
Ml ; the sun dees the work of fire. The lye must be 
iM^pared and tried m the usual way. The grease must 
be tried out, and strained from the scrips. Two pounds 
of grease (instead of ^ee) must be used to a pailful; 
'«ailess die weltfaer is very sultry, the lye should be hot 
when put to the grease. It should stand in the sun, and 
be 'Stirred eve^ day. If it does not begin to look like 
•tiap in the course' <tf find or i^ days, add a litde hot ly^a 
to it ; if this does not help it, try whether it be grease that 
it wants. Perhiftps you will thmk cold soap wasteful, be^ 
cause the grease most be stnmsed ; but if the scraps are 
bdled thoioUgMy in strong lye, the grease w31 all float upoa 
die sar&ce, and notfabg be k)6t 
8 
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SIMPLE REMEDIES. 



Cotton wool, wet wkh sweet oil and paregoric, 
the ear-ache very aooD. / 

A good quantity of old cheese is the b^st thing to eat, 
when distressed by eating too much fruit, or oppressed 
with any kind of food* Physicians have given it in casei 
of extreme danger. 

Honey and milk is very good for worms ; so is strong 
salt water ; likewise powdered sage and mdasses taken 
freely. 

For a sudden attack of quincy or cioup, bathe the neck 
with bear's grease, and pour it down the throat. A lineo 
rag soaked in sweet oil, butter, or lard, and sprinkled 
widi yellow Scotch snuff, is said to have performed wmh 
derful cures in cases of croup: it should be placed where 
die distress is greatest. Goose-grease, or any kind of oiiy 
groase, is as good as bear's oil. 

Equal parts of camphor, spirits of wine, and hartshora, 
well mixed, and rubbed upon the throat, is said. to be goixl 
for the croup. - 

Cotton wool and oil are the best things for a bum* 

A Doultice of wheat bran, or rye bran, and \inegar, veiy 
»oon takes down the inflammation occasioned by a sprain. 
Brown paper, wet, is healing to a bruise. ID^^ped in mo* 
lasses, it is said to take down mflammation. 

In case of any scratch, or woimd, from which the loot 
jaw is apprehendedf ba the t he iqured part freely with lyo 
or pearl-ash and water. 

A rind of pork bound upon a wound occasioned b] 
a needle, pin, or nail, prevents the lock-jaw. It should 
be always applied. Spirits of turpentine* is good to pre 
vent the lock-jaw. Strong soft-soap, mixed with pulver 
ized chalk, about as thick as batter, put, in a thin cloth o 
bag, upon the wound, is said to be a preventive to thi 
dangerous disorder. The chalk should be kept rnxnH 
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till the wound begins to discharge itself; when the.ptti^iit 
will find relief. 

If yott happen to cut yoorself slightly while oookingi bind 
on some fine salt : molasses is likewise good. 

Flour boiled thoroughly in milk, so as to make quite a thick 
porridge, is good food in cases of dysentery. If the flour 
be browned over the fire before it is used, it is more astrin- ' 
gent. 

Astringents are often safely used to check permanent dys- 
entery ; but it is imprudent to stop this disorder suddenly at 
first ; it is better to take physic to remove the cause of disease. 
When the bowels cease to be sore and inflamed, if the weak, 
ness stiU continues, then astringents are often useful. Black- 
berries are very astringent ; whether eaten as a fruit, or in 
syrup, or a tea made of the roots and leaves. Tea has the 
same binding qualities ; green tea more so than black ; there- 
fore it is often steeped in milk, seasoned with nutmeg and loaf 
sugar, and a cup full drank, to check permanent dysentery. 
Cork burnt to 'charcoal, thoroughly macerated, and mdzed with 
a little loaf-sugai and nutmeg, is very efficacious in cases of 
dysentery and cholera morbus ; if nutmeg be wanting, pepper- 
mint-water may be used. 

Dissolve as much table-salt in keen vinegar as will work it- 
self clear. When the foam is discharged, cork it up in a bot- 
tle, and put it away for use. A large spooi^ul of this, in a 
giU of boiling water, is very beneficial in cases of dysentery 
and colic. Flannels wrung out of very hot water, sprinkled 
wiUi Cayenne pepper, and laid upon the bowels^ afibrd relief 
in cases of extreme distress. 

EngKsh Mallows, or Low Mallows, steeped in milk, and 
drank freely, has a very healing, soothing efiect, when the 
bowels are sore and inflamed. 

Dried whortleberries (commonly called huckleberries) made 
Into tea and sweetened with W. I. molasses, are very good 
for children, when the bowels are in a restricted state, and the 
digestive^ powers are out of order* 



liotf iBUgir and braiufy relieres a sore Aroat ; trimo t0» 
ry bad, it is good to inhale the steam of scalding hot vine- 
^ thiQjugh the tube of a ttoneL This should; be tried 
carefully at first, lest the- throat be scalded* For ofail 
dreoi, it,slK(uld.be allpwedito Qopla little. 

A stocking bound . oo Wfinnlrom the foiot, at nigjbit v 
good for the sore throat. . 

An ointment made from the common ground-worms^ 
which boys. dig to bait fishes, rubbed on wUh th^ hwd, is 
said to be excellent, when the smews are drawn up. fay 
any disease or accident. 

A gentleman in Missouri a^^ertises that he had aa. 
inveterate cancer uoon his nose cured by a strong pot* 
ash made pf the lye of the ashes of red oak bark, bo^ed 
down to the consistence of molasses. The cancer was 
covered widi this, and, about an hour: after, covered with a 
plaster of tar. This must be removed in a few daysi 
and, if any protuberances remain in thC: wound, applf 
more potash, to tb^n, and the plaster aga*^, until: they 
entirely disappear: after wliich.heai the wound with any 
common soothing salve. I never knew this to be tried. 

If a wound bleeds very fast, and there is no physictan 
at hand, qover it with, the ^prapings of solerleather. 
scraped like coarse, lint. This stops blood very sooo. 
AIwa3rs have vinegar, camphor, hartshorn, or somethii^e 
of that kind, in seadiness, as* the sudd^i stoppage c^ 
blood almost always makes a perspn faint» 

Balm-of-Gilead buds boittled: up in N, E. rum, make 
the best cure in the world for fresh cuts and wouods. 
Every family isb^^ld have a, bottl^of itt Xbe buds should 
be gatliered in a peculiar sta^,; ju^.when they ai^e wel) 
swelled, ready to burst into leayes, and well covered: with 
gum. They last but.t\fro or three days in this, state* 

Plantain apd bous^-leek^ bpiled in cream, and straineif, 
before H i? gjut a^ay, to cool, ipakes. a, vei^ cooling^ spptli^ 
mg ointment. Plantain leaves! laid, upon a i^ouixi aim 
cooling and healmg. 

Half a spoonftil of eUric add^ (which may ahvays be 
bought of the apothecaries,) stirred in half a tumbier of 
water, is excellent for the head*ache. 
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, ?p<ople In geheral think they must go abroad jfor Vipfir- 
^ffls; hui a very, simple one can he maide at home, 
Pf&e ifroH^ sticks across a tub of water, at the boiling 
p6i\it, and sit upon them, entirely enveloped in a blanket,. 
feet and all. The steam from the water will be a Vappr- 
bafli.' ^ome people put herbs into the water. Steara- 
blaths are excellent for severe colds, and for some disor- 
de^s. in the bowels. They .should not be taken without 
tfce Advi(5e of aii e^fpiefiehced nurse, oi* physician. Great 
car^ should be taken not to renew the cold after ; it would 
be doiibly dangerous. 

Soiled potatoes are said to cleanse the hands as well 
as Common soap ; they prevent chaps in the winter season, 
aiirf keep the skin soft and healthy. 

J Wa^er-gruel, with three or foiir onions simmered in it, 
lireMr'ed with a lump of butter, pepper, and salt, eaten 
lyst oefdre one goes to bed, is said to be a cure for a 
hoarse cold. A syrup made of horseradish-root and sugar 
is exoelleht for a cold. ' . 

' Very strong salt and water, when frequently applied, has 
been known to cure wens. 

'.The following poultice for the throat distemper, has been 
much approved in England : — ^The pulp of a roasted apple, 
mixed with anouiice of tobacco, the whole wet with^ spirits 
of* wine, or any other high spirits, spread on a linen rag, 
and bound upon the throat at any period of the disorder. 

* Nothing is so good to take down swellings, as a soft 

Eouldce of stewed white beans, put on in a thin muslin 
ag, and renewed every hour or two. 
' " The thin white skin^ which comes from suet, is excellent 
to bind upon the feet for chilblains. Rubbing with Castile 
86ap, and afterwards with honey, is likewise highly recom- 
mended. But, to. cure the chilblains effectually, they must 
be attended to often, and for a long time. 

• Always apply diluted laudanum to fresh wounds. 

A poultice of elder-blow tea and biscuit is good as a pre- 
ventive to mortification. The approach of mortification is 
generally shown hy the formation of blisters filled With 
hhod; water blisters are not alarmbg« 
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Burnt alum held in the mouth b «x>d fi>r the canker* 

The common dark-blue violet mc^es a slimy tea, which 
b excellent for the canker. Leaves and blossoms are both 
good. Those who have families should take some paini 
to dry these flowers. 

When people have a sore mouth, firom takmg calomel^ 
or any other cause, tea made of low-blackberry leaves is 
extremely beneficial. 

Tea made of slippery elm is good for the piles, and fiw 
humors in the blood ; to be drank plentifiuly. Wimet 
evergreen* is considered good for all numors, particularly 
scrofula. Some call it rheumatism-weed ; because a tea 
made from it is supposed to check that painful disorder. 

An ointment of lard, sulphur, and cream-of-tartar, sim* 
mered together, is ^ood for the piles. 

Elixir proprietatis is a useful family medicine for aD 
cases when me digestive powers are out of order. One 
ounce of safiron, one ounce of myrrh, and One ounce of 
aloes. Pulverize them ; let the myrrh steep in half a pint 
of brandy, or N. E. rum, for four days ; then add the 
saffi'on and aloes ; let it stand in the sunshine, or in some 
warm place, for a fortnight ; taking care to shake it weO 
twice a day. At the end of the fortnight, fill up the bottle 
(a common sized one) with brandy, or N. E. rum, and let 
it stand a month. It costs six times as much to buy it m 
small quantities, as it does to make it. 

The constant use of malt beer, or malt in any way, ti 
said to be a preservative against fevers. 

Black cherry-tree bark, barberry bark, mustard-seed| 
petty morrel-root, and horseradish, well steeped in cider, 
are excellent for the jaundice. 

Cotton wool and oil are the best things for a bum 
When children are burned, it is difficult to make them en* 
dure the application of cotton wool. I have known the 
inflammation of a very bad bum extracted in one night, by 
the constant application of brandy, vinegar, and water, 

* This plant resembles tke poisoooas kill-lamb, both in the shame aad tbt 
floisiness of the leaves : great eare should be used to distingnJth umm. 
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mixed' togedier/ This ieeb cool and pfeasHit, and a few 
dtbps of pare^ric will soon put the litde st^rcr to sleep. 
The bathing should be continued till the pain is gone. 

A few dn^ of the oil of Cqput on cotton wool is said 
to be a great reli^ to the tooth-adie» It occa8i<ms a smait 
pttin &r a few seconds, when laid upon the defective tooth. 
Any apothecary will furnish it ready dropped on cotton 
trod, tor a few c^its. 

A poukice made of ginger or of common chickweed, 
tint grows about one's door in the countrvt has given great 
relief to the tooth-ache/ when applied frequendy to the 
cheek. 

« A spoonful of ashes stirred in cider is good to prevent 
sickness at the stomach. Physicians frequently order it 
in cases of cholera-morbus. 

When a blister occasioned by a bum breaks, it is said 
to be a good pkn to put wheat flour upon the naked, flesh. 

The buds of the elder bush, gathered in early spring, 
and nmimered with new butter, or sweet lard, make a 
very healing and cooling ointment. 

Night sweats haye been cured, when more powerful 
remedies had failed, by fasting morning and night, and 
drinldng cold sage tea constantly and freely. 

Lard, melted and cooled five or six times in succes<* 
sion, by being poured each time mto a fresh painfull ojF 
wilter, then simmered with sliced onions, and cooled, is 
said^ by old nurses, to make a salve, which is almost infalli- 
ble in cqring inflammations produced by taking cold in 
wounds. 

Vinegar curds, made by pouring vinegar into warm 
milk, put on warm, and chanced pretty frequently, are 
likewise excellent to subdue inflammation. 

Chalk wet with hartshorn is a remedy lor the sting of 
bees; so is likewise table-salt kept moist with water. 

Boil castor-oil with an equal quantity of milk, sweeten 
it with a litde sugar, stir it weU, and, when cold, eive it to 
children for drink. They will never suspect it is medi- 
cine ; and will even love the taste of it. 

As molasseB is often pvea to duldiea as a gentle physio. 
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k vrSlhe useful to know &at West fiadia mdas&es is « 
gentle c&liiaruc, while sugar-baker's molasses is slightlf 
astringeat 

If a feUon or run-round appears to be combg on tbe 
finger, you can do nottung better than to soak tbe finger 
tborou^y in hot lye. It will be prnfiil, but it will cuee 
a disorder much more painful. 

Whiskey, which has had Spanish-flies in soak, is said to 
be good for ring-worms; but I never knew an instance 
of its bebg tried. Unless too strong, or used in great 
quantities, it cannot, at least, do any harm. Wadiing the 
hands frequently in warm vinegar, is good for ring-worms. 

When the toe nails have a tendency to turn in, so as to 
be painful, the nail should always be kept scraped very 
thin, and- as near the flesh as possible. As soon as the 
comer of the nail can be raised up out of the flesh, it 
should be kept from again entering, by putting a tuft of 
fine lint under it. 

As this book may fall into the hands of those who can* 
not speedily obtain a physician, it is worth while to mention 
what is best to be done for the bite of a ratdesnake >-^ 
Cut the flesh out, around the bite, instantly; that the 
p^son may not have time to circulate in the blood. If 
caustic is at hand, put it upon the raw flesh ; if. not, the 
next best thing is tc fill the wound with salt — renewing it 
occasionally. - Take a dose of sweet oil and spirits of tur- 
pentine, to defend the stomach. If the whole limb swell, 
bathe it in salt and vinegar freely. It is well to physic die 
system thoroughly, before returning to usual diet. 

^ GHUEL. 

Gruel is very easily made. Have a pint of water boil 
ing in a skillet; stir up three or four large spoonfuls of 
nicely sifted oat-meal, rye, or Indian, in cold water. Pour 
it into the skillet while the water boils. Let it boil eight or 
ten mmutes. Throw in a large handful of raisins to bml, 
if the patient it wellienough to bear them. When put io 
a bowl, add f fittle sab, white sugar, and nutmegs 
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This b at once food and medicine. Some people have 
f9fj great faith in its efficacy in cases of chronic djnsen- 
teacy* It is made thus : Bofl a pint of new milk ; beat 
roiir new-laid eggs to a light froth, and pour in while the 
DoiDc boils ; stir them together thorou^hlyy but do not let 
them boil; sweeten it with the best of loaf sugar, and 

Bmte in a whole nutmeg ; add a litde salt, if you like it* 
rink half oi it while it is warm, and the other half in two 
hoprs. 

ARROW-ROOT JSLLT* 

Put about a pint of water m a ski^et to boil ; stir up a 
large spoonful of arrow-root powder in a cup of water ; 

Kur it into the skillet while the water is boiling ; let tliem 
il together three or four minutes. Season it with nut- 
m^ and loaf sugar. This is very light food for an inva- 
lid^ When the system is in a relaxed state, two tea- 
spoonfuls of brandy may be put in. Milk and loaf sugar 
boiled, aqd a spoonful of fine flour, well mixed with a lime 
cold water, poured in while the milk is boiling, is ligLt 

fpod in cases of similar diseases. 

 

calf's foot jkixt. 

Boil four feet in a gallon of water, till it is reduced to a 
quart. Strain it, and let it stand, till it is quite cool. Skim 
off the fat, and add to the jelly one pint of wme, half a 

C>und of sugar, tlie whites of six eggs, and the iuice of four 
rge lemons } boil all these materials together eight or 
ten minutes. Then strain mto the glasse3T or jars, in 
which you intend to keep it. Some lay a few bits of the 
lempn*peel at the bottom, and let it be strained upon 
them. 

TAPIOCA JXLLT* 

Wadi it two or three tunes, soak it five or six hoiirs 
sipmer it m the same water with bits of firesh leipoo*peeI 



until h becomes quite clear ; then put in lemon juice, wine 
and loaf sugar. . j 

The sago should be soaked in cold water an hour, and 
washed thoroughly ; simmered with lemon-peel and a few 
cloves. Add wine and loaf sugar when nearly done ; and 
let it all boil together a few minutes. 
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Beef tea, for the sick, is made by broiling a tender steak 
mce^, seasonmg it mtb pepper and sak, cutting it up, and 
pourmg water over it, not quite boiling. Put in a litde water 
at a time, and let it stand to soak the goodness out. 

WIN£ WHET* 

Wine whey is a safe drink after facers hive turned. Set 
half a pint of sweet milk at the fire, pour in one glass of 
wine, and le! it remain perfectly still, till it curdles; when 
th^pcurds settle, strain it, and let it cool. It should not get 
more than blood-warm. A spoonful of rennet-water has- 
tens the operation. Made palatable with loaf sugar and 
nutmeg, if the patient can bear it. 

APPLE WATER. 

This is given as sustenance when the stomach is too 
weak to bear broth, &c. It may be made thus, — ^Pour 
boiling water on roasted apples; let them stand three 
hours, then strain and sweeten lighdy : — Or it may be 
made thus, — Peel and slice tart apples, add some sugar 
and lemon-peel^ then pour some boiling Water' over the 
whole, and let it stand covered by the fire, more than an 
hour. 

MILK PO^KIDGE. 

Boil new milk; stir fldur Thoroughly intp 'stlrtie cold 
milk ra a bowl, and pour it into the kettle Whde the milk 
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is.boa^g: let it all boil six or ekht minutes. Some 
.p9qple Uke it thicker than others^ i should dunk three 
large spoonfuls of flour to a quart of milk wfis about right. 
It should always be seasoned with salt ; and if the patient 
likes, loaf sugar and nutmeg may be put in. In cases of 
fever, little salt or spice should be put into any nourish- 
Dient; but in cases of dysentery, salt and nutmeg may be 
. used freely : in such cases too, more flour should be put 
in porridge, and it should be boiled very thoroughly in- 
deed. 

STEWED ' PRUNES. 

Stew them very gendy in *a small quantity of water, till 
the stones sL'p out. Physicians consider them safe nour- 
isiunent in fevers. 



VEGETABLES 

Parsnips should be kept down cellar, covered up ra 
sand, entirely excluded from the air. They are good only 
m the spring. 

Cabbages put into a hole in the ground will keep well 
during the winter, and be hard, fresh, and sweet, in the 
spring. Many farmers keep potatoes in the same way. 

Onions should be kept very dry, and never carried in- 
to the ceUar except in severe weadier, when there is dan- 
«r of their freezing. By no means let tliem be m the cel- 
lar after JVfarch; they will sprout and spoil. Potatoes 
sTiouId likewise be carefully looked to in the spring, and 
the sprouts broken off. ^h^ cellar is the best place for 
tli^m, because they are injured by wilting ; but sprout them 
carefully, if you want ;to. keep d^em.' They never sprout 
out three times j therefore, after you have sprouted them 
diree dmeis, diey will trouble you no more. 

Squashes should never be keDt down cellar when it is 
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posdble to prevent it. Dampness injures them. If intemi 
cold makes it ncMi^essary to put them there, bring them m 
a^ soon as posubie, and keep them in some dij, wain 
place. 

Cabbaees need to be boiled an hour; beets an boa 
and a half. The lower part of a squash diould be boiled 
half an hour ; the neck pieces fifteen or twenty minutei 
longer. Parsnips diould boil an hour« or an hour and i 
quarter, accbrdii^ to size. New potatoes should boil fif- 
teen or twenty minutes ; three quarters of an hour^ or u 
hour, is not too mudi for large, old potatoes ; conunoih 
sized ones, half an hour. In the spring, it is a good pba 
lo cut off a slice from the seed end of potatoes before joa 
cook them. The seed end is opposite to that whick 
grew upon the vme ; the place where the vine was brokn 
off may be easily distinguished. By a promion of nature^ 
the seed end becomes watery in the spring ; and, unlea 
cut ofi| it b apt to injure the potato. Ii you wish to baia 
potatoes mealy, do not let them stop boiling for an instant ; and 
when they are done, turn the water off, and let them stean 
.or ten or twelve minutes over the fire. See they don'l 
stay long enoueh to bum to the kettle. In Canada, the] 
cut the skm all of{| and put them in pans, to be cookd 
over a stove, by steam. TThose who have eaten them, sa] 
they are mealy and white, looking like large snow-bsU 
when brought upon the table. 

Potatoes boiled and mashed while hot, are good to asi 
ill making short cakes and puddings ; they save flour, att 
less shortening is necessary. 

It is said that a bit of unslacked fime, about as big u i 
robin's egg, thrown among old, watery potatoes, wfaSe tbeg 
are boiling, will tend to make them mealy. I never lai 
the ezpenment tried. 

Asparagus should be bdled fifteen or twentjr minults 
half an hour, if old. 

Green peas should be boiled from twenty nunutes t 
sixty, according to dieir age ; string beans the same. CSoi 
should be boiled fi'om twenty minutes to forQr, accordiu 
to age ; dandelions batf an hour, or three quartera* an 
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cording to age. Dandelions are very much unproved by 
cultivation. If cut ofT, without injuring the root, they will 
qiring up again, fresh and tender, till late in tlie season. 
Beet-tops should be boiled twenty minutes ; and spinage 
tliree or four minutes. Put iu no green vegetables till tlie 
water boils, if you would keep all (heir sweetness. 

When green peas have become old and yellow, they 
may be made tender and green by sprinkling in a pinch 
or two of pearlash, while they are boiling. Pearlash has 
tlie same effect upon all summer vegetables, rendered 
tough by being too old. If your well-water is very hard, 
it is always an advantage to use a little pearlash in cook- 
ing- 
Tomatoes should be skinned by pouring boiling iii^ter 

over them. After they are skinned, they should be stewed 
half an hour, in tin, wim a little salt, a small bit of butter, 
and a spoonful of water, to keep them from burning. This 
is a delicious vegetable. It is eadly cultivated, and yields 
a most abundant crop. Some people pluck them green, 
and pickle tliem. 

The best sort of catsup is made from tomatoes. The 
vegetables should be squeezed up in the hand, salt put to 
them, and set by for twenty-four hours. After being pass* 
ed through a sieve, cloves, allspice, pepper, mace, garlic, 
and whole mustard-seed should be added. ^ It should be 
boiled down one third, and botded after it is cool. No 
liquid is necessary, as die tomatoes ar«v very juicy. A 
. good deal of salt and spice is necessary /> keep the catsu]> 
well. It is delicious witli roast meat ; and a cupful adds 
much to the richness of soup and cl jv/der. The garlic 
should be taken out before it is bott .d. 

Celery should be kept in the cellai, the roots coverect 
ivith tan, to keep them moist. 

Green squashes that are turmng yellow, and strip€|d 
squashes, are more uniformly sweet and mealy than . any 
ouier kind. 

If the tops of lettuce be cut off when it is becombg too 
old for use, it will grow up again fresh and tender, and 
Kiav thus be kept good through the summtr* 
• 4 ' 
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It IS a good plan to boil onions in milk and water ; i 
diminbhes the strong taste of tliat vegetable. It is an ex 
cellent way of serving up onions, to chop them after tbej 
are boiled, and put them in a stewpan, with a little milk 
butter, salt, ana pepper, and let them stew about fifteen 
minutes* This gives them a fine flavor, and thej can be 
served up very hot. 



HERBS. 

All herbs should be carefully kept from the air. Heib 
tea, to do any good, should be made ven/ strong. 

Herbs should be gathered while in blossom. If left til 
fliey have gone to seed, the strength goes into the seed. 
Those who have a little patch of ground, will do well to 
raise the most important herbs ; and those who have not, wil 
io well to get them in quantities from some friend in tbe 
tountiy; ror apothecanes make very great profit upoo 
diem. 

Sage is very useful both as a medicine, for the head- 
ache — ^when made into tea — ^and for all kinds of stuffing, 
when dried and rubbed mto powder. It should be kept 
tight from the air. 

Summer-savory is exceOent to season soup, broth, and 
sausages. As a medicine, it relieves the cholic. Penny- 
royal and tansy are good for the same medicinal purpose. 

Green wormwood bruised is excellent for a fresh wouoi 
of any kind. In winter, when wormwood is dry, it is ne- 
cessary to soften it in warm \inegar, or spirit, before it ii 
bruised, and applied to the wouna. 

Hyssop tea is good for sudden colds, and disorders m 
the lungs. It is necessary to be very careful about expo 
sure after taking it ; it is peculiari^ opening to the pores. 

Tea made of colt*s-foot and flax-seed, sweetened wifl 
honey, is a cure for inveterate coughs. Consumptions ha?) 
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* been prevented by it It should be drank wben gomg to 
bed ; though it does good to drink it at any time. Hoar-* 
bound is useful in consumptive complaints. 

Motherwort tea is very quieting to die nerves. Students» 
and people troubled widi wakefulness, find it useful. 

Thoroughwort is excellent for dy^psy, and every di»* 
order occasioned by iodigesdoo. Ii the stomach be foul, 
ti operates like a gende emetic. 

Sweet-bdm tea is cooling when one is in a feverish stattf. 

Catnip, particularly the blossoms, made bto tea, is good 
to prevent'a threatened fever. It produces a fine per^i* 
ratioxi. It should be taken in bed, and the padent kept 
warm. 

Housekeepers should always dry leaves of the burdock 
and horseradish. Burdocks warmed in vinegar, with the 
hard, stalky parts cut out, are very soothing, applied to die 
feet; they produce a sweet and gende perspiration. 
Horseradish is more powerful. It is excellent in cases 
of the ague, placed on the part aifected. Warmed in vin- 
egar, and ^lapped. 

Succory is a very valuable herb. The tea, sweetened 
with molasses, is good for the piles. It is a gende and 
baalthy physic, a preventive of dyspepsy, humors, infiam- 
nration, and all the evils resulting firom a restricted state 
of the system. 

Elder^blow tea has a similar efiect. It is cool and sooth* 
ing, and peculiarly efficacious either for babes or grown 
people, wnen the digestive powers are out of order. 

Lungwort, maiden-hair, hyssop, elecampane and hoar- 
hiund steeped together, is an almost certain cure for a 
eotigh. A wine-glass full to be taken when going to bed. 

Few people know how to keep the flavor of sweet-mar- 
joram ; the best of all herbs for broth and stuffing. It 
should be gathered in bud or blossom, and dried in a dn- 
kitchen at a moderate distance from the fire ; when dry,' 
it should be immediately rubbed, sifted, and corked up ia 
a botde carefully. 

Ei^lish-mallows steeped in milk is good for the dysen- 
tery. 
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CHEAP DYE-STUFFS. 

A FEW general rules are necessary to be observed io 
coloring. The materials should be pejpfectly clean ; soap 
should be rinsed out in soft water ; die article should be 
entirely wetted, or it will spot ; light colors should be steep- 
ed in brass, tin, or earthen ; and if set at all, should be 
$et with alum. Dark colors should be boiled in iron, and 
set with copperas. Too much copperas rots tlfe thread. 

The apothecaries and hatters keep a compound of vitri 
ol and indigo, commonly called ' blue composition.' An 
ounce vial full may be bought for nine-pence. It colors a 
fine blue. It is an economical plan to use it for old silk 
linings, ribbons, he. The original color should be boiled 
out, and the material thoroughly rinsed in soft water, so 
that no soap may remain in it ; for soap ruins the dye. 
Twelve or sixteen drws of the blue composiuon, poured 
into a quart bowl full of warm soft water, stirred, (and strain- 
ed, if any settlings are perceptible,) will color a great many 
articles. If you wish a deep blue, pour in more of the com* 
pound. Ck)tton must not be colored ; the vitriol destroys 
It ; if the material you wish to color has cotton threads m 
it, it will be ruined. After die things are thorou^i^ 
dried, they should be washed in cool suds, and dried 
again ; this prevents any bad effects from the vitriol ; if 
shut up from the air without being washed, there is dan* 
ger of tlie texture being destroyed. If you wish to colof 
green, have your cloth free as possible from the old color, 
clean, and rinsed, and, in the first place, color it a deep 
yellow. Fustic boiled in soft water makes the strongest 
and brightest yellow dye ; but saffron, barberry bush, peach 
leaves, or onion skins, will answer pretty well. Next take 
a bowl full of strong yellow dye, and pour in a%great spoon* 
|i^l pj: more of the blue composition. Stir it up well with 
a clean stick, and dip the articles yoti have'already colored 
yellow bto it, and they will take a lively grass green 
Tbb is a good plan for oid bombazet curtainsi dessert clotfasi 
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M tMBBti feir coTering a desk, be ; it is Skewise t tend* 
some color for ribbons. 

Balm blossoms, steeped m water, color a pret^ rose- 
color. This answers very well for the linmgs of children's 
bonnets, for ribbons, Sec. It fades in the course of one 
season ; but it is rery little trouble to recolor with it. It 
merely requires to be steeped and strained. Perhaps a 
small piece of akim might serve to set the color, in aom« 
degree. In earthen or tin. 

Safiiron, steeped in earthen and strained, cokrs a fia^ 
straw color. It makes a delicate or deep shade accoriiitt.; 
to the strength of the tea. The dry outside skins of onions, 
steeped in scalding water and strained, color a yellow veiy 
aiuch like ^bird of paradise' color. Peach leaves, or 
bark scraped from the barberry bush, colors a common 
bright yellow. In all these cases, a little piece of alum does 
no harm, and may help to fix the color. Ribbons, gauze 
handkerchiefs, Ssc. are colored well in this way, especially 
if they be st^ened b^ a bit of gum«Arabic, dropped in 
while the stuff is steepmg. 

The purple paper, which comes on loaf su^, boiled in 
cider, or vinegar, with a small bit of alum, makes a fine 
purple slate color. Done in iron. 

White maple bark makes a good light-brown slate color^ 
This should be boiled in water, set with alum. The color 
is reckoned better when boiled in brass, instead of iron. 

The purple slate and the brown slate are suitable col- 
ors for stockings ; and it is an economical plan, after they 
have been mended and cut down, so that they will no 
kniger look decent, to cobr old stockings, and make them 
up for children. 

A pailful of lye, with a piece of copperas half as big as a 
ben's egg boiled in it, will color a fine nankin color, which 
will never wash out. This is very useful for the linmgs of 
bed-quilts, comforters, be. Old faded gowns, colored in 
thb way, may be made into good petticoats. Clieap cot- 
ton cloth ma^ be colored to advantage for petticoats, and 
pdisses for bttle girls. 

4* 
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A very beaat&l nankin color maj likewise lie obtained 
from birch-bark, set with alum. The bark should be cov' 
ered with water, and boiled thoroughly in brass or tin. A 
Im of alum half as big as a hen's egg is sufficient. If cop- 
peras be used instead of alum, slate color will be produced. 

Tea-grounds boiled in iron, and set with copperas, make 
a very good slate color. 

Log-wood and cider, in iron, set with copperas, makes 
a good black. Rusty nails, or any rusty iron, boiled in 
vinegar, with a small bit of copperas, makes a good black, 
— 4)lack ink«powder done in the same way answers the 
same purpose* 



MEAT CORNED, OR SALTED, HAMS, &c 

Whisk you merely want to com meat, you have nothiug 
to do but to rub in salt plentifully, and let it set in the eel- 
iar a day or two. If you have provided more meat than 
you can use while it is good, it is well to com it in season 
to save it. In summer, it will not keep well more than a 
day and a half; if you are compelled to keep it longer, be 
sure and rub in more salt, and keep it carefully covered 
from cellar-flies. In winter, there is no difficulty in keep- 
ing a piece of corned beef a fortnight or more. Some 
people com meat by. throwing it into their beef barrel fat 
a few days ; but this method does not make it so sweet. 
A litHe salt-petre rubbed in before you apply the com- 
mon salt, makes the meat tender; but in summer it is not 
well to use it, because it prevents the other salt from im* 
pregnating ; and the meat does not keep as well. 

Jf you wish to salt fat pork, scald coarse salt in vrater 
and skim it, till the salt wul no longer melt in the watcv. 
Pack your pork down in tight layers; salt every layer; 
when die bripe is cool, cover the pork wkh it, and keep a 
heavy stone on the top to keep the pork under briiiie. 
L^ok to it once in a while, fer the 6r8t few weeks, and if 
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the stk bts all melted, thraw in more. Thb brme, scald- 
ed and skioimed every time it is used, will continue good 
twenty years. The rind of the pork s^uld be packed to- 
wafds tne edge of the barreL 

It is good economy to salt your own beef as well as 
pork. Six pounds of coarse salt, eight ounces of brown 
sugar, a pint of molasses, and eight ounces of salt-petre« 
are enough to boil in four gallons of water. Skim it clean 
while boiling. Put it to the beef cold ; have enou^ to 
cover it ; and be careful your beef never floats on the top. 
If it does not smell perfectly sweet, throw in more salt ; 
if a scum rises upon it, scald and skun it again, and r^ur 
it on the beef when cold. 

Legs of mutton are very good, cured in the same way 
as bam. Six pounds of salt, eight ounces of salt-petre, 
and five pints of molasses, will make pickle enough for 
one hundred weight. Small legs should be kept in pickle 
twelve or fifteen days ; if large, four or five weeks are not 
too much. They should be hung up a day or two to dry, 
before they are smoked. Lay them in the oven, on cross- 
ed sticks, and make a fire at the entrance. Cobs, wal- 
nut-bark, or wabut-chips, are the best to use for smoking, 
oo account of the sweet taste they give the meat. Ti^ 
smallest pieces should be smoked forty-eight hours, and 
large legs four or five days. Some people prefer die mut- 
ton boiled as soon as it is taken from the pickle, before it 
is smoked ; others hang it up fill it gets dry thoroughly, and 
eat it in thm slices, like hung beef. When legs of meat 
are put in pickle, the thickest part of the leg should be 
placed uppermost, that is, standing upright, the same as 
the creature stood when living. Tlie same rule sliould be 
observed when they are hung up to dry ; it is essential in 
order to keep b the juices of die meat. Meat should be 
turned over once or twice during the process of smokii^. 
The old-fashioned way for curing hams is to rub them 
with salt very thoroughly, and let them lay twenty-foar 
hours. To each ham allow two ounces of sah-petre» one 
quart of common salt and one quart of molasses. FiiBt 
basM tbMi ivUb mdasses ; next njdi id the sah-^petie t tttd» 
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hst or tll^ Ae cominoD salt. They must be carefaBf tin^ 
ei and rubbed eveiy day for six weeks ; then hang llieni 
in a chimney, or smoke*house, four weeks. 

They should be well covered up in paper bags, and poi 
m a chest, or barrel, with layers of ashes, or charcoal, be- 
tween. When you take out a ham to cut for use, be sure, 
and put it away in a dark place, well covered up ; espe* 
cially in summer. 

Some very experienced epicures and cooks, think the 
old-fashioned way of preparing bacon is troublesome and 
useless. They say that legs of pork placed upright in pie- 
kle, for four or five weeks, are just as nice as those rubbed 
with so much care. The pickle for pork and hung bee( 
should be stronger than for legs of mutton. Eigb 
pounds of salt, ten oimces of salt-petre and five pints of 
molasses is enough for one hundred weight of meat ; wt* 
ter enough to cover the meat well — ^probably, four or five 
galbns. Any one can prepare bacon, or dried beef, veiy 
easily, in a common oveu, according to the above direc- 
tions. The same pickle that answers for bacon is proper 
for neat's tongues. Pigs' tongues are very nice, prepared 
in the same way as neat's tongues ; an abundance oi them 
are sold for rein-deer's tongues, and, under that name, con- 
ndered a wonderful luxury. 

Neat's tongue should be boiled full three hours. If k 
nas been in salt long, it is weU to soak it over night in coM 
water. Put it in to boil when &e water is cold. If voa 
boil it in a small pot, it is well to change the water, wheo 
it has boiled an hour and a half; the fresh water should 
boil before the half-cooked tongue is put in i^ain. It b 
nicer for being kept in a cool place a day or two after being 
boiled. Nearly the same rules apply to salt beef. A six 
pound piece of corned beef should boil full three hours; 
and salt beef should be boiled four hours. 

The saker meat is, the longer it should be boiled. If 
very salt, it is well to put it in soak over night; change the 
water while cooking ; and observe the same rules as in 
boilbg tongue. If it is intended to be eaten when cokl, it 
ia« good plan to put it between clean boardsi Mdamas it 



loWD^th heavyweights for a day or two. A small leg 
if bacon should be boiled three hours ; ten pounds four 
lours; twelve pounds five hours^ AU meat should boil 
noderately ; furious boiling injures the flavor. 

Bufl^o's tongue should soak a day and a night, and boil 
u much as she hours. 



CHOICE OF MEAT. 



If people widi to be economical, they should take some 
pains to ascertain what are the cheapest pieces of meat to 
biiy ; not merely those which are cheapest in price, but 
diose which go ferthest when cooked. That part of mut- 
ton called the rack, which consists of the neck, and a few 
of the rib bones below, is cheap food. It is not more than 
four or five cents a pound ; and four pounds will make a 
dinner for six people. , TThe neck, cut into pieces, and boil- 
ed slowly an hour and a quarter, in little more than ^tor 
enough ta cover it, makes very nice broth. A g:**eni 
spoonful of rice should be washed and thrown in Wiili the 
meat. About twenty minutes before it is"" done, put in a 
little thickening, and season with salt, pepper, and sifted 
summer-savory, or sage. The bones below the neck, 
broiled, make a good mutton chop. If your family be 
small, a rack of mutton will make you two dinners, — ^broth 
once, and mutton chop with a few slices of salt pork, for 
another ; if your family consist of six or seven, you can 
have two dishes' for a dinner. If you boil the whole rack 
(or bix>tb, there will be some left for mince meat. 

Liver is usually much despised ; but when well cooked, 
t IB very palatable ; and it is the cheapest of all animal 
food. Veal liver is by some considered the best. Veal 
fiver is usually two cents a pound ; beef liver is one cent. 
After you have fried a few slices of salt pork, put the liver 
in while the fat is very hot, and cook it throu^ thorougln 
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]j« If you doubt whether it be dcme, cut into a slice, ^ 
see whether it has turned entirely brown, without way rd 
stripe in the middle. Season it with pepper and sah, ad 
butter, if you live on a farm, and have butter in plentfi 
It should not be cooked on furiously hot coals, as it is vei; 
apt to scorch. Sprinkle in a little flour, stir it, and pon 
in boiling water to make gravy, just as you would for biet 
meat. Some think liver is better dipped in sifted India 
meal before it is fried. It is good broiled and buttered 
like a steak. It should be cut into slices alM5ut as thick » 
are cut for steaks. 

The heart, liver, be. of a pig is good fried ; so is that of 
a lamb. The latter is commonly called lamb-fry ; and t 
dinner may be bought for six or eight cents. Be sure ad 
asx for the sweet-bread ; for butchers are extremely aptu 
reserve it for tlieir own use ; and therefore lamb-fry b al 
most always sold without it. Fry five or mx slices of sal 

g)rk ; after it is taken out, put in your lamb-fry while ti* 
t is hot. Do it thoroughly ; but be careful the fire is not 
too furious, as it is apt to scorch. Take a lai^ handful of 
parsley, see that it is washed clean, cut it up pretty fine; 
tlien pour a Ittde boiling water into the fat m which your 
dinner has been fried, and let the parsley cook in it a min- 
ute or two ; then take it out in a spoon, and lay it over 
your slices of meat. ScHiie people, who like thick gravies^ 
shake in a litde flour into the spider, before pouring in thi 
boiling water. 

Bones from which roasdng pieces have been cut, nu^ 
be bought in the market for ten or twelve cents, from whia 
a very rich soup may be made, besides skimming oiF k 
for shortening. If the bones left from the rump be bougfati 
they will be found full of marrow, and will give more thani 
pint of TOod shortening, without injuring the richness of tin 
soup. The richest piece of beef for a soup is the leg and 
the shin of beef ; the leg is on the hind quarter, and die ^ 
is on die fore quarter. The leg rand, that is, the thicl 
part of the leg above the bony parts, is very nice for mince 

Eies. Some people have an objection to these parts oi 
eef, dunking diey must be stringy 5 but, if boiled twy toi 



IfT) the sioews are not peiceiTed, and add, in fact, to iba 
pcfaness of a soup. 

, The thick part of a dim fluik is the most profitable 
Mart in the whole ox to buy. It is not so handsome in ap- 
learance as some other pieces, but it is thick meat, widi 
rery little bone, and is usually two cents less in the pound 
joan more fashionable pieces. It is good for roasting, and 
particularly for coming and salting. The navel end of 
lie brisket is one of the best pieces for salting or coming, 
Ittd is very good for roasting^. 

The ranle rand is the very best piece for coming, or 
salting. 

A buHock's heart is very profitable to use as a steak 
Broiled just hke beef. There are usually five pounds in a 
heart, and it can be bought for twenty-five cents. Some 
people stuff and roast it. 

The chuck, between the neck and the shoulder, is a very 
fgood piece for roastmg,— ^r steaks, or for salting. In- 
deed, it is good for almost anything } and it is cheap, be- 
ing firom four to five cents a pound. 

The richest, tenderest, and most delicate piece of beef 
ibr roasting, or for steak, is the mmp and the last cut of tiie 
airloin. It is peculiarly appropriate for an invalid, as it b 
lighter food than any other beef. 

But if economy be consulted instead of luxury, the 
found will be bought in preference to the mmp. It is 
heartier food, and, of course, l^s can be eaten ; and it is 
cheaper in price. 

The shoulder of veal isihe most economical for roast* 
ing or boiling. It is always cheap, let veal bear what price 
it may. Two dinners may be made firom it; the shoulder 
loastedf and the knuekle cut off to be boiled with a tut of 
pork and greens, or to be made into soup. 

The breast of veal is a favorite piece, and is sold high* 

The hind-quarter of veal and the loin make two good 
roasting pieces. The leg is usually stuffed. The line 
has the kidney upon it ; the fore-quarter has the brisket on 
it. This is a sweet and delicate morsel ; for this reason 
some people prefer the forie-quarter to any other part* 
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Always bu^ a ahouMer of pork for economy, for roaali 
mg, or coming to boil. Cut off the leg to be boiled 
Many people buy the upper part of the sparenrib of pork 
thinkm^ it the most genteel; but the lower part of tb 
spare-rib toward the neck is much more sweet and juicy, 
and tliere is more meat in proportion to the bone. 

l*he breast, or shoulder, of mutton are both nice, either 
for roasting, boiling or brc^* The breast is richer than 
the shoulder* It b more economical to buy a fore^uar- 
ter of mutton than a hind-quarter ; there is usually tw€ 
cents difference per pound. The neck of fat muttcn 
makes a good steak for broiling. 

Lamb brings the same price, either fore-quarter oi 
hind-quarter ; therefore it is more profitable to buy a bind- 
quarter ttian a fore-quarter ; especially as its own fat wifl 
cook it, and there is no need oi pork or butter in addition. 
Either part is good for roasting or bdling. The loin of 
lamb is^uitable for roasting, and b the most profitable for 
a small family. The leg b more suitable for boiling tban 
for anything else ; the slK>ulder and breast are peculiar^ 
suitable for broth. 

The part that in lamb is called the loin, in mutton is 
called the chop. Mutton chop b considered very good 
for broiling. 

Pig's head is a profitable thing to buy. It b despised, 
because it is cheap ^ but when well cowed it is delicious. 
Well cleaned, the tip of the snout chopped off, and put b 
brine a week, it is very good for boiling : the cheeks, k 
particular, are very sweet ; they are better than any othei 
pieces of pork to bake with beans. The head b likewise 
very good baked about an hour and a half. It tastes like 
jroaat porkf and yields abundance of sweet fat^ for short- 
ening. 
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COMMON COOKING. 

It is necessary to be very careful of iresb meat in the 
suiimer season. The moment it is brought into the house, 
it should be carefully covered from the flies, and put in 
the coldest place in the cellar. If it consist of pieces, 
tbey should be spread out separate from each other, on a 
large dish, and covered. If you are not to cook it soon, it 
IS well to sprinkle sah on it. - The kidney, and fat flabby 
parts, stiauld be raised up above the lean, by a skewer, or 
suck, and a little salt strewn in. If you have to keep it 
over night, it should be looked to the last thing when you 
go to bed ; and if there b danger, it should be scalded; 

VEAL. 

Veal should boil about an hour, if a neck-piece ; if tlie 
' meat comes from a thicker, more solid part, it should boil 
longer. No directions about these things will supply the 
place of judgment and experience. Both mutton and 
real are better for being boiled. witli a small piece of salt 
pork. Veal broth is very good. 

Veal soup should be slowly stewed for two hours. Sea- 
soned the same as above. Dome people like a litde sift- 
ed summer-savory. 

Six or seven pounds of veal will roast xn^ an hour and a 
half. 

Fried veal is better for being dipped in white of egg, 
and rolled in nicely pounded crumbs of bread, before it is 
cooked. One egg is* enough for a common dinner. 

CAUr's HEAD. 

Calf s bead should be cleansed with very great care ; 
particularlv the lights. The head, the heart, and the lights 
should bou full two hours ; the liver should be boiled onl^ 
CMM hour. It is better to leave the wind-pipe on, for if it 

t 
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hang* out of die pot while the head is cookings all the 
froth will escape through it. The brains, after being 
thoroughly washed, should be put in a little bag^ with one 
pounded cracker, or as much crumbled bread, seasoned 
widi sifted sage, and ded up and boiled one hour. After 
the brains are boiled, diey should be weit broken up with 
a knife, and peppered, salted, and buttered. They should 
be put upon the table in a bowl by themselves. Boiling 
water, tluckened widi flour and water, with butter melted 
in it, is the prqper sauce | some people love vinegar and 
pepper mixed with the melted butter ; but all are not fond 
of It; aafl it is easy tor each one to add it for themselves.. 

Beef soup should be stewed four hours over a slow 
fire. Just water enough to keep the meat covered. If 
you have any bones left of roast meat, &&c. it is a good 
plan to boil them with the meat, and take them put half an 
hour before the soup is done; A pint of flour and water, 
with salt, pepper, twelve or axteen onions, should be put 
m twen^ minutes before die soup *is done. Be careful 
and not throw in sak and pepper too plentifully ; it is easy 
to add to it, and not easy to diminish. A lemon, cut up 
and put in half an hour before it is done, adds to the flavor. 
If you have tomato catsup in the house, a cupful will 
maxe soup rich. Some people put in crackers; some 
thin slices of crust, made nearly as short as cpmmon short- 
cake ; and some^stir up two or three eggs with milk and 
flour, and drop it m with a spoon. 

A quarter of an hour to each pound of beef is c<»sider- 
ed a good rule for roasdng ; bi^ this is too much when 
the bone is large, and the meat thin. Sir pounds of the 
rump should roast six quarters of an hour ; but bony pieces 
less It should be done before a quick fire. 

The Quicker beef-steak can be broiled the better. 
mm»d aUer it is taken firom the gridiron. 
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1^ ALAMODE BEEF. 

Tie op a round of beef so as to keep it in shape ; make 
a stuffing of grated bread, suet, sweet herbs, quarter of an 
CHuice of ttutnMg, a few cbves pounded, yolk of an egg. 
Cut holes in the beef, and put in the stuffing, leaving about 
half the stuffing to be made into balls. Tie the beef 
up in a cloth, just cover it with water, let it boil an bout 
and a half; then turn it, and let it boil an hour and a half 
more ; then turn out the liquor, and put some skewers 
across the bottom of tlie pot, and lay the beef upon it, ixi 
brown ; turn it that it may brown on both sides. Put a 
pint of claret, and some allspice and cloves, into the liquor, 
aod boil some balls made ot the stuffing in it. 

MUTTON AND LAMB. 

Six or seven pounds of mutton will roast in an hour 
and a half. Lamb one hour. Mutton is apt to taste 
strong ; tiiis may be helped by soaking the meat in a lit* 
tie salt and water^ for an hour before cookmg. However, 
unless meat is very sweet, it is best to com it, and boil it. 

Fresh meat should never be puf in to cook till the wa- 
ter boils ; and it should be boiled in as little water as pos- 
sible ; otherwise the flavor is injured. Mutton enough for 
a family of five or six should boil an hour and a half. A 
leg of lamb should boil an hour, or little more than an 
hour, perhaps. Put a little thickening mto boiling water ; 
strain it nicely ; and put sweet butter in it for sauce. If 
your family like broth, throw in some clear rice when you 
put in the meat* The rice should be in proportion to the 

!|uantity of broth you mem to make. A large table spoon- 
ul is enough for three pnts of water. Seasoned with a 
very little pepper and salt. Summer-savory, or sage, rub- 
Ded through a sieve, throtvn in. 

POR^. 

Fresh pork should be cooked more than any other meal. 
A thick shoulder piece diould be roasted fiiU two hours 
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and a half; and other pieces less in proportion. The sligl 
sickness occasioned by eating roasted pork may be pre 
vented by soaking it in salt and water the nigttt before yoi 
cook it. If called to prepare it on short notice, it will u 
swer to baste it tmh weak brine while roasting ; and the 
turn the brine oS, and throw it away. 

BOAST PIO. 

Strew fine sak over it an hour before it is put down. ^ I 
ihottld not be cut entirely open; fill it up plump wid 
thick slices of buttered bread, salt, sweet-manoraoi ad 
sage. Spit it with the head next the point of the spit 
take off the joints of the leg, and bail them with the liver 
with a little whole pepper, aUspice, and salt, for grav] 
sauce. The upper part of the legs must be braced dowi 
with skewers. Shake on flour. Put a litde water in tin 
dripping-pan, and sdr it often. When the eyes drop ou^ 
the pig is half done. When it is nearly done, baste it witi 
butter. Cut off the head, split it open between the eyes 
Take out the brains, and chop them fine with the livei 
and some sweet-maijoram and sage ; put this into melted 
butter, and when it has boiled a few minutes, add it tt 
the gravy in the dripping-pan. When your pig is cm 
open, lay it with the back to the edge of the dish ; half i 
head to be placed at each end. A good sized pig need 
to be roasted three liours 

"» ^ * . r 

SAUSAGES. 

Three tea-spoons of powdered sage, one and a half ol 
salt, and one of pepper, to a pound uf meat, is good season 
mg for sausages. 

HINCK MEAT. 

•i 

There is a great difference in preparing mince meat 
Some make it a coarse, unsavory dish ; and otliers make 
It nice and ralatable. No economical house-keeper wO 
despise it ; m broken bits of meat and vegetables cmnoi 



well be disposed of in any other way. If you wish to 
have it nice, mash your vegetables fine, and chop your 
! meat very fine. Warm it with what remains of sweet gra- 
▼Vy or roast-meat drippings, you may happen to have 
Two or three apples, pared, cored, diced, and fried, to mix 
with it, is an improvement. Some like a litde sifted sage 
q>rinkled in. 

It i? generally considered nicer to chop your meat fine, 
warm it in gravy, season it, and lay it upon a large slice 
' of toasted bread to he brought upon the table witliout being 
' mixed with potatoes ; but if you have cold vegetables, use 
I them. 

BEANS AND PEAS. 

Baked beans are a very simfJe dish, yet few codk them 

well. They should be put in cold water, and hung over the 

> fire, the ni^t before they are baked. In the morning, they 

should be put in a colander, and rinsed two or threo 

^ times ; then again placed in a kettle, with the pork you 

intend to bake, covered vnth water, and kept scalding hot^ 

in hour or more. A pound of pork is quite enough jRv a 

i quart of beans, and that is a large dinner fer a common fam* 

^ ily. The rind of the pork should be slashed. Pieces of 

' pork akemately fat and lean, are the most suitable ; the 

' cheeks are the best. A litde pepper sprinkled among the 

» beans, when they are placed in the bean-pot, will render 

them less unhealthy. They should be jnst covered with 

water, when put into the oven ; and tne pork should be 

sunk a litde below the surface of the beans. Bake three 

or four hours. 

Stewed beans are prepared in the same way. The on- 
ly difilerence is, they are not taken out of the 'scalding wa- 
ter, but are aUowed to stew in more water, with a piece 
of pork and a litde pepper, three hours or more. 

Dried peas need not be soaked over night. They should 
be stewed slowly four or five hours in considerable water, 
with a piece of pork. The older beans and peas are, the 
longer they should cook. Indeed, this is the case with all 
teeetables. 
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sotrss. 

Pigs' feet, ears, he*, sbauld be cleaned after being soak- 
ed in water not very hot ; the hoofs will then come off 
easily with a sharp knife ; the hard, rough places should be 
cut off; they should be thoroughly singed, and then boil- 
ed as much as four or five hours, until diey are too tender 
to be taken out with a fork. When taken firom the boil- 
mg water, it should be put into cold water. After it is 
packed down tight, boil the jelly-like liquor in which it was 
cooked with an equal quantity of vinegar ; salt as you think 
fit, and cloves, allspice, and cinnamon, at the rate of a quar- 
ter of a pound to one hundred weight : to be poured oo 
scalding not. 

TBIFE. 

Tripe should be kept m cold water, or it will become 
too dry for cookmg. The water in which it is kept shouM 
be changed more or less firequently, according to the 
warmth of the weadier. Broiled like a steak, buttered, 
peppered, &C. Some people like it prepared like souse. 

OBAVT. 

Most people put a half a pint of flour and water mto 
their tin-kitchen, when they set meat down to roast. This 
does very well ; but gravy is better flavored, and looks 
darker, to shake flour and salt upon the meat ; let it brown 
thoroi^y, put flour and salt on again, and then baste the 
meat with about half a pint of hot water (or more, accord- 
mg to the gravy you want.) When the meat is about 
done, pour these drippings into a skillet, and let it boil. If 
it is not thick enough, shake in a little flour ; but be sure 
to let it boil, and be well stirred, after the flour is in. If 
vou fear it will be too gr^^y taJce off a cupful of the fat 
before you boil. The tat of beef^ pork, turkeys and geese 
is as good for sbortemng as lard, oalt gravy to your taste. 
If you are venr parucular about dark gravies. Keep your 
dredging-box tuU of scorched flour for mat purpose. 
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POULTBT. 

There are various ways of deciding about the age of 
poultry. 

If the bottom of the breast bone, which extends down 
between the legs, is soft, and gives easily, it is a sign of youth , 
€ stiff, the poultry is old. 

If young, the legs are Kghter, and the feet do not look 
90 hard, stiff, and worn. 

l!1iere is more deception in geese than in any other kind 
of pouhry. The above remarks are applied to them ; 
but there are other signs more infallible. In a young goose, 
the cavity under the wings is very tender ; it is a bad sign 
if you cannot, widi very litde trouble, push your finger 
directly into die flesh. There is another means by which 
you may decide whether a goose be tender, if it be frozen 
or not. Pass the head of a pin along the breast, or sides, 
and if tlie goose be young, the sldn wiU rip, like fine paper 
under a knife. 

Something may be judged concerning the age of a ^oose 
by the thickness of the web between the toes. When 
youngy this is tender and transparent ; it grows coarser 
and harder with time. 

In broiling chickens, it is difficult to do the inside of the 
thickest pieces without scorching the outside. It is a good 
plan to parboil diem about ten minutes in a spider or skillet, 
coverea close to keep the steam in ; then put them upon 
the gridiron, broil and butter. It is a good plan to cover 
them with a plate, while on the gridiron. Thev may b^ 
basted with a very litde of the water in which tiiey were 
broiled ; and if you have company who like melted butter 
to pour upon the chicken, the remainder of the liquor wiH 
be good use for tliat purpose. 

An hour is enough for common ^zed chickens to roast* 
A smart fire is better than' a slow one ; but they must bs 
tended closely. Slices of bread, buttered, salted, and 
peppered, put into the stomach (not the crop) are excel* 
lent. 

Chickens should boil about an hour. If old, they sboult I 
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bo3 longer* In as little water as will cook tfaem* 
en-broch made like mutton-broth* 



nilCASSECO CHICKEN, BROWN 

Singe the chickens f cut them m pieces ; pepper, sak, 
and flour them ; firy them in fresh butter, till they are very 
brown : take the chickens out, and make a good gravy, in- 
to which put sweet herbs (marjoram or sage^ according to 
your taste ; if necessary, add pepper and isalt ; butter and 
flour must be used in making the gravy, in such quantities 
as to suit yourself for thickness and richness. After this is 
all prepared, the chicken must be stewed in it, for half an 
hour, closely covered. A pint of gravy is about enough 
for two chickens ; I should think a piece of butter about 
as big as a walnut, and a table-spoonful of flour, would be 
enough for the gravy. The herbs should, of course, be 
pounded and sifted. Some, who love onions, slice two or 
three, and brown them with the chicken. Some slice a 
half lemon, and stew with the chicken. Some add toma- 
toes catsup. 

ntlCASSEKD CHICKEN, WHITE. 

The chidcens are cut to pieces, and covered with warm 
water, to draw out the blood. Then put into a stew-pan, 
with three quarters of a pint of water, or veal broth, salt, 
pepper, flour, butter, mace, sweet herbs pounded and sift- 
ed ; boil it half an hour. If it is too fat, skim it a little. 
Just before it is done, mix the yolk of two eggs with a 

Sill of cream, grate in a litde nutmeg, stir it up tiO it i5 
lick and smooth, squeeze in half a lemon. Ii you !3ce 
onions, stew some slices with the other mgredients. 

TO CUBBT roWL. 

Fry out two or three slices of salt pork ; cut the chick- 
en^ in pieces, and lay it in the stew-pan with one sliced 
onion ; when the fowl is tender, take it out, and put m 
tbickenmg into the liqucxr, one spoonful of flour, and one 
qxKwfuI of cuny*powder, well stirred up b water. Then 



Iny the eHfeken in agttm, and let it boQ up a few nmiutes. 
A. Imlf a pint of liquor is enough for one chicken. About 
half an hour's stewkig is necessary. The juice of half • 
lenioii ini^wores^it ; and some like a fspooohl of tomatoes 
catsup. 

CHICKSN BROTH. 

Cut a chicken in quarters ; put it into three or four quarts 
o arater ; put in a cup of rice while the water is coM ; 
» 9on it with pepper and sah ; some use nutmeg. Let h 
8t. V gently, until the chicken falls apart. A little parsley, 
riired fine, is an improventent. Some riice up a small 
oiuoa and stew with it. A few pieces of cracker may be 
thrown in if you like. 

A comm o B sized goose should roast an bout ano a quarter^ 
or an hour and a half. The oil that drips from it should be 
neaity aU turned oft'; it makes the gravy too greasy ; and it 
in nice for shortening. It should first be turned into cold wa» 
ter ; when hardened, it should be taken off and scalded in a 
akiilet. Tliis process leaves it as sweet as lard* 

Ducks need not be roasted more than twenty or thirty 
minutes. Butter melted in bailing flour and water is proper 
eauce ibr boiled lamb^ mutton, veal, turkeys, geese, chickens, 
and fish. Some peq>le cut up parsley fine, and throw in. 
Some people like capers put in. Others heat oysters through 
on the gridiron, and take them out of the shelh, and throw 
them into the butter 

A good sized turkey should be roasted two hours and a 
half, or three hours; very slowly at first. If you wish to 
DFiake plain stuffing, pound a cracker, or crumble some 
Dread very fine, chop some raw salt pork very fine, sift 
some sage, (nnd summer-savory, or sweet-marjoram, if 
you have tliem in the house, and fancy them,) and mould 
them all together, seasoned with a little pepper. An e^ 
worked in makes the stuflSng cut better ; out it is not worth 
while when eggs are dear. About the same length of time 
is required Ibr boiling and roasting. 



. Pkeemf mt^ be either roasted^-potted or slewed. Pot- 
tiog u the best, tnd the least trouble. After ibey are 
thoroughly picked and cleaned, put a small slice of saQ 
pmki and a little ball of stuffing, into the body of everj 
pigeon. The stuffing should be made of one egg to one 
cracker, an equal quanti^ of suet, or butter, seasoned with 
swe^-niarjoram, or sage, if marjoram cannot be procured. 
Flour the pigeons well, lay them close together in the bet 
torn of the pot, just cover them with water, throw in a bit 
of butter, and let them stew an hour and a quarter if youn^ ; 
an hour and three quarters if old. Some people turn g^ 
Jie liquor just before they are done, and brown the pigeons 
an the bottom of the pot; but this is very troublesoaie, as 
ttiey are apt to break to pieces. 

Stewed pigeons are cooked m nearly the same way 
with the omission of the stuffii^. Being dry meat, they 
require a good deal of butter. 

Pigeons should be stufied and roasted about fifteen 
mmutes before a smart fire. Those who like birds jusit 
warmed through, would perhaps think less time necessa* 
ry. It makes them nicer to butter them well just before 
you take them off the spit, and sprinkle them with nicety 
pounded bread, or cracker. All poultry should be basted 
and floured a few minutes before it is taken up. 

The age of pigeons can be Judged by the eolor of the 
tegs. When young, they are of a pale delicate brown ; as 
they grow older, the color is deeper and redder. 
' A nice way of serving up cold chicken, or pieces of 
cold fresh meat, is to make them into a meat pie. The 
eizzards, livers, and necks of poultry, parboiled, are good 
tor the same purpose. If you wish to bake your meat pie, 
line a deep earthen or tin pan with paste made of flour, 
cold water, and lard ; use but little lard, for the fat of the 
meat wiD shorten the crust. Lay in your bits of meat, or 
chicken, with two or three slices of salt pork ; place a few 
thin slices of your paste here and there ; drop m an egg or 
two, if you have plenty. Fill the pan w!th flour and water, 
seasoned with a little pepper and salt. If the meat be 
fery lean, put m a piece of butter, or such sweet gravies as ^ 



yon maj happen to have. Cover the top ivith emsti and 

Ciit it in the oven, or bake-lrettle, toeook half an hour, or ftn 
our, according to the size of the pie. Some people think 
dus die nicest way of cooking fresh chickens. When thus 
cooked, they should be parboiled before they are put into 
the pan, and the water they are boiled in should be added. 
A chicken pie needs to be cooked an hour and a half, if 
parboiled ; two hours, if not. 

If you wi^ to make a pot pie instead of a baked pie, 
you have oaiy to line the bottom of a norridge pot with 
paste, lay in your meat, season and moisten it in the same 
way, cover it with paste, and keep it slowly stewing about 
the saoie time that the other takes. In both cases, it is 
well to lift the iqpper crust, a little while before you take up 
die pie, and see whether the moisture has dried away ; if 
ao, pour in flour and water well mixed, and let it boU up. 

Potatoes should be boiled in a separate vessel. 

If you have fear that poultry may become musty befdre 
you want to cook it, skin an onion, and put in it ; a little 
pepper sprinkled in is good ; it sirould be kept hung up, 
m a dry, cool place. 

If poultry is injured before you are aware of it, wash 
it very thoroughly in pearlash and water, and q»inkle pep- 
per inside when you cook it. Some people hang up poul« 
try with a mu^ bag of charcoal bside. It is a good plan 
to singe injured poultry over lighted charcoal, and to hold a 
piece of lighted charcoal inside, a few minutes. 

Many people parboil the liver and gizzard, and cut it up 
very fine, to be put into the gravy, while the fowls are 
cooking ; in this case, die water they are boiled in should 
be used to make the gravy. 



FISH. 

Cod baa white stripes, and a haddock blade stripes ; ih&f 
may be known apart by this. Haddock is the best for fiy* 
inc } and cod is the best for bdUn^, or for a chow4er. ^ A 
thm tail is ft sign of a poor fish ; always choose a thick 
fisb. 
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When von are buyidg mackerel, pindi the beltj- to wm* ! 
certain whetber it is goad« If it gives under your filler* ' 
Uke a bladder half filled with wind, the ish is poor ; if it < 
bds bard like butter, the fish is good. It is cheaper to 
buy one large macfcnel for nihepence, than two for (c*ar 
penee half-penny each. ^ 

Fish should not be put in to fi*y until the fat is boiling ^ 
hot ; it is very necessary to observe this. It should be ^ 
dipped in Indian meal bef<H« it is put in ; and the skinny ' 
side uppermost, when first put m, to prevent its breaking. 
It relishes better to be firied aftersak pork, than lo b« fried j 
in lard alone. Pec^e are mistaken, who think fredi fish ^ 
should be put into cM waler as soon as it is broi^t into ' 
the house ; soaking it in water is iajurious. If you want ^ 
to keep it sweet, clean it, wai^ it, wipe it dry wifh a clean 
towel, sprinkle salt inside and out, put it in a covered dish, 
and keep it on the cellar floor until you want to cook it. 
If you live remote from the seaport, and cannot eef 6A \ 
wlule hard and fresh, wet it with an egg beaten^ be^e you 
meal it, to prevent its breaking. 

Fish gravy is very much improved by taking out some 
of the fat, after the fidh is fried, atid putting in a little hut- 
tar. The fat thus taken out will do to fry fiidi again ; buf 
It wSl not do fer any kind of shortening. Shake in a Ettle 
flour into the hot fat, and pour in a £tde boilkig water : 
Stir H up well, as it boils, a minme or so. Some ->eopie 

A common sized cod-fish should be put in i;rfien the 
water is boiling hot, and boil about twenty minuies. Had- 
dock is not as good for boiling as cod ; it takes about the 
same ume to bod. 

A piece of halibut which weighs four pounds is a large 
dinner for a family of six or seven. It should boil forty 
HuaSutes. No fish put in till the water boils. MdieUbtit 
ter for sauce. \ 

/^ Clams should boil about fifteen minutes hi their own 
water ; no other need be added, except a spoonfid to keep 
tfie bc^tom shells from burning. It is easy to tell whea 
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kb^ are^ite^-dtftf-shoiild be taken iroikL^^dls,wfl8h- 
hd ibotaii^bfyth. fimi omi xvuety nnA plit iaa > jewing 
pan. The water shbolci then be dtramefih throughftt ekiih, 
po astoget out all the grit; cbe clams slvdcild be simnl^red 
n it ten or fifteen mimites^ a litde thickening of floor arid 
tvater added ; half a dozen sKees of boasted bread or cracit- 
tr^'and pepper^ vmegap and butter to yocir taste% 'Sidt 
» ao( needed* ^ . » 

Four pounds of fish are enough^ to make a ehowder i^r 
fcur or^e pebple ; half a ddken slices of ealt poi^k in the 
bottOtt of' toe: pot ; hang it iugh, so that the pork may n6t 
buravta&d. i|'0dt wbeiy dene 't^i-y. brdwn^ pa| in ^ tay* 
rr.:Gr fish, cot in lengti^iie >sttoesv'tIieh <a lay^u* formed 
of crackerst' Maali or riieed •oiibbs^ and potatoes ^ir^d 4s 
thin as aibuf-ipeDceyjnixed wilhi{>ieces df porkyetf ha4i« 
fried; tfain « kyer of fish again^ atid so- oh. Skcrack 
crs aie enXMigh» Strew a lilde salt atid pepper over eiK^h 
layer ; over the wfaoje poitrli bot^PfuU of flour and wateti . 
enou^ to eome up^av^ii'ivith'tbe syrface of whfeit you have 
in the pot. A sliced lemon adds -to the flavor. A cup 
of tdnittib ofttsup'is very^ ex^llent. Softie* people put 
In 1 taip of beet: A ftw dams are a pleasant^ addition 
It siMHuldibeT'CDv^red^so as >not to let a p4«titile of Sleam 
escape^ if possible. Do not dpeii it,e!x^e^t W^n nearly 
done, to taste if tt be -well' seasoned. ' 

Sa^ fish should be put m* a deep plate, tvith just w^tcr 
enou^ to cov^r it^^the night before yt)u intend to cookk. 
h tbsai(i 'BOO be 4K>i)ed an* insdeoit ; ' tailing rendersit tratd. 
h should heviif/soiMing hotr wafer tMn> ef^4ht««'lt^ 
rbe less water is used, and the more fish is cooked at 
once, the better. Water thickened with flour and water 
while boiling, with sweet butter put in to melt, is the com- 
non sauce. It is more economical to cut salt pork into 
small bits, and try it till the pork is brown and crispy. It 
ahould not be done too fast, lest the sweetness be scorch- 
ed out. 

Salted shad and mackerel should be put mto a deej) 
plate and covered with boiling water for about ten minutes 
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«ft0r It js thorcNii^ broSed, bdibre it is buttered. TH 
mdces ft tend^^ takes off die coat of sek^mid pfOFeuts til 
eiroQg oOy tMe, so apt to be ttnpteasant in preserved SJk 
Tbe aaoie rule iqppiies to moked salmon* 

Sak fish mashed with potaioes» with good butter or pod 
•cn4p8 to mcMsteii it, is nicer the secimd day than it wn 
tbe first Tbe fish sbouM be miaeed very fine, wfaHe its 
wemu After it has got eohl and dty^ it is difficult to di 
it nicely. Sah fish needs plenty of vegetables, 6iich« 
<Huoiis» beets, carrots, be* 

There is no way of prmring sah fidi lor breakfiutt, m 
nice as to rcdl it ap m mile balls, afier it is mixed wii 
mashed potatoes ; dip h into an egg, and fiy it brown. 

A female lobster is not ceosidbred so good as a mdt, 
In the female, the sides of tho head, or whatbek l&e chedbi 
are much larger, and jut out more than those of die mab. 
The c^ of a bbster is surrounded with what children cdj 
* purses,' fdged with a Uttte iringe. If you put yomr hid 
under these to raise it, and find it s^dags back hard and 
finn, it is a sign the lobster Is firesb ;/if tfaqr move flabbi]^, 
it is not a good omen. 

Fried salt pork and. apples is a favorite dirii in Ae 
country; but it is seklom seen in thecity^ Aft^ die podi 
is fried, some of the fat should bortidKen out, lest ^ up- 
.pies should be^ oily. . Acid apples jshould be chosen, be- 
cause they cook more easfly ; the;? should be cut in slices, 
across the whole appte, about twice or three times as tfaid 
as a new dollar. Fried tiU- tender, and brown on bodi 
»des— laid around die pork* If you have coU potatoei, 
•uqe them and brown themin the.Mne wav. 
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PUDDINGS. 



BAKED INDIAV PUDDICSTG. 



Inbum pudding b good baked* Scald a quart of milk 

Bummed milk will de,) a«d stir in seiren table spoon 
s of sifted lodiao meal, a tea^spoonful of salt, a tea- 
cupful of molasses, and a great spoqnful of nnger, Of 
lifted cinnamon. Baked three or four hours, if you wane 
mbeff you must be sure and pour ixk a litde cold milk, ai^ 
tsr it is all mixed. 

BOILSD INDIAN PUDDIKG. 

Indian pudding should be boiled four or five hours. Sift 
ed Indian meal and warm milk should be stirred together 
pretty stiff* A litde salt, and two or three great spoonfdls 
of molasses, added ; a spoonful of ginger, if you nke that 
mce. Boil it in a tight covered ^an, or a very thick 
c^th ; if the water gets in, it wiH ruin it. Leave plen^ 
of room ; for Indian swells very much. The milk witli 
which you mix it should be merely warm ; if it be scald • 
ing, the pudding unll break to pieces. Some people ch^)> 
sweet suet fine, and warm in the milk ; others warm Oiiu 
dice^ of sweet apple to be stirred into the pudding. Water 
will answer instead of milk. . 



FLOUB OB BATTXB PUDDINO. 

Common flour pudding, or batter pudding, is ea^y made. 
Those who live in the country can beat up five or six egg» 
with a ijaBii of milk, and a little salt, with flour enougli to 
make it just thick enough to pour without difficulty. Those 
who live in the city, and are obliged to buy eggs, can da 
with three eggs to a quart, and more flour in proportion! 
Boil about ite^^"^**'frter« 4rf »^ Hour* 
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BREAD PUDDING. 



A nice pudding may be made of bits of bread. '^^ 
should he crumbled and soaked in milk over night*  
the morning, beat up three eggs with it, add a little .salt, til 
it up in a bag, or in a pan tliat will exclude every drop of 
water, and hdi it Kttle more than an hour. No pnddt 
should be put into the pot, flR the water boils. Sti 
prepared inr the same way riiakes good plum-puddinj^ 
Milk enough to make it quite soli ; four eggs ; a fittle cin* 
namon 5 a lipoonful of rose-water, or !emon*^brandy, rf yod" 
have it ; a tea-cupfui of molasses, or sugar to your taste, 9^ 
you prefer it ; a few dry, clean raisins, sfprinkled in, tat 
stirred up thoroughly, is all that is necessary. It sbooi^ 
bake or boil two hours. 



RENNET PtTDDING. 

If your husband brings home company when ypa are un 
prepared, rennet pudding may be m^ae at five miatite/. 
nouce ; provided you keep a piece of calfs rennet rea<^ 
prepared soaking in a botde of wine. One glass ot tfas 
vv Ine to % quart of milk will make a sort of cold custard. 
Sweetened with white sugar, and spiced with nutmeg, it if 
very good. . It should be eaten iaux^ediately 3 in a fer 
hours, it begins to ciMrdle. 



CUSTARD PT7DDING8. 

Custard puddings sufficiently good for common use cao 
Ve made with five eggs ao a qoan of milkv sweetened with 
brown sugar, and spiced with cinnamon, or nutmeg, and 
very little salt. It is well to boil your milk, and set itawnj 
tin it gets cold. Boiling milk enriches it so much, ditt 
Doiled skim-milk b about 'as good as new irrilk. A little 
cinnamon, or lemon peel, or peach leaves, if you do nol 
dislike the taste, boiled! in the milk, and afterwards strained 
from it, give a pleaiantt flavor. Bake fifteen or twenn 
mmutea. - 
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RIC^ PUDDINGS^ 

If jou want a common rice pudding to retain its flavic^, 
do not soak it, or put it in to boil when tlie water is cold. 
Wash it, tie it in a l)ag, leave plenty of room for it to swell| 
throw it in when the water boils, and let it boil about an 
hour and a half. The same sauce answers for all these 
itiiids of puddings. If you have rice left cold, break it up 
in a little wacm milk, pour custard over it, and bake it as 
long as you should custard. It makes very good puddings 
and pies. 

BUUO^S NEST PUDDINa. 

If you wish to make what is called ' Inrd's nest pud* 

diogs,' prnpte your ouitard, — uke eight or ten pleasant 

. apples, pare them, and dig out the core, but leave ttieni 

' whole, set them in a pudd^ dish, pour your custard over 

them, and bake them about thirty minutes. 

APPLS PrDDINO. 

A plain, tinexpensive apple pudding may be made 
by rolfing out a bit of common pie-crust, and ^Ibg it full 
of quartered apples ; tied up in a bag, and boiled an hour and 
a half; if the apples are sweet, it will take two hours ; for 
acid tlungs cook easily. Some people like little dumjJings, 
made by rolling up one apple, pared and cored, in a piece 
of crust, and tying them up m spots all over the bae. These 
do^not need to be boiled more than an hour : three quar- 
ters is enough, if the apples are tender. 

Take sweet, or pleasant flavored apples, pare them, 
and bore out the core, without cutdng the apple in two 
Fill up the boles with washed rice, boil them in a bag, tied 
very tight, an hour, or hour and a half. Each apple should 
he tied up separately, in different cmiers of the pudding 

^^ ; 

CHSBBT Pt;j>DINO* 

For eheny dumping, make a paste abouit as rich as }^du 
make shorttake ; roU it out, and put in a t&at and a htitt 

» • « .^* •' 1 ^ - - *  
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or a quart of cherries, according to the aize of your ftmi]^'« 
Double the crust over the fruit,- ^-it up tight m a bagj^ 
.and boil (me hour and a half* 



CRANBERRY PUBDING* 



A pint of cranberries stirred into a quart of batter, mada 
ike a luitter pudding, but very littte stiffer» is veiy mdb 
eateu with sweet sauce. 



WHORTLEBERRY PUDDING. 

Whortleberries are gobd^ both tii flour and Indian pud 
ding^. A pirn' of milk, with a ttttle ftalt and a littb Tnola»* 
aes, stirred quite stifTwithlndian'^meai, and>a quirt of ber> 
ries stirred in gradually with a spoony makes a good-sized 
pudding* Leave roum for it to swell f ahd.lst it hcA thret 
hours. 

When you put them into flour, make your pudding just 
like batter puddings; but considerably thicker, or the be^ 
ries will sink. Two hours is plenty long enough to bdL 
No pudding should be put in iill the water boQs. I^ave 
room to swell. 

PI.UM PUDDING* 

If you wish to make a really nice, soft, custard-like plum 
pudding, pound six crackers, or dri^d crulsts of light 
bread, fine, and soak them over riight in milk enough to 
cover them ; put tliem in about tliree pints bf milk^beat up 
six eggs, put in a little lemon-brandy, a Whole nutmeg, 
an(^ about three quarters of a pound of raisins which have 
beeii rubbed in flour. Bake it two hours, or perhaps a 
' little short of that. It is easy to judg^ from the appearanea 
whether it is done. 

Thd surest way of making a light, rich plum pudding, is 

to spread slices of sweet light bread plentifully witli D«it- 

ter ; on each side of the feUoessprttiAt abundantly rabins, or 

I •curraufSiy'iiioel.y prepared I when they afe;aU.^bie^ed iip b 

^ adi^h,c9v^ tjiem \^th ipilk,.eggs,..fug^r.aii4.sgice,:w§! 

* It should be seasoned with a tea spoonful of fiftt dUt. and fWCttaMd 
to yoor tutm with iiwiiiioi^ «r hcowa mgit. 
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^t um «mI -j^pMred jn^t j» you do for custsrcbp. Let it 
^e about an bour. - , ^ 

One sauce aa2/}wer3 for comniQa u^e.fpr all sorts oi 
puddings. Flour-and-water stirred into boiling water, 
sweetened to your taste with eitiier raolasses or sugar, ac« 
iording to yourideas of economy ; a^reat spoonful of rose- 
water, if you have it ; butter half as big as a hen's egg. If 
you want to make it very nice, put in a glass of wine, and 
grate nutmeg on the top. 

When you wish better sauce than common, take a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter and the same of sugar, mould them 
^U togedieip with ydui hand, add a. litde ; wine, if;you 
«hoose. Makfe.it intaa lump, set it away to cooI,atu] 
frtie nutmeg ov/er it» 

• ' . .'•*■.• 

BASTT TrmDinfti. 

t 

•  > 

Boil water, a quart, three pints, or two quarts, accordmg 
to the si^e of your family ; sift yovr meal, stir five or six 
Upoonfuls of it thoroughly into a bowl of water ; when the 
water in the kettle boils, pour into it the contents of the bowl ; 
stir it well, and let it boil up thick ; put in salt to suit your 
own taste, then stand, over the ketde, and sprinkle in meal, 
handful after handful, stirrmg it very tborojigbly all the 
time, and letting it boil between whiles. .When it is so 
^diick that you stir it with great difficulty, it is about right. 
,It takes about half an hour's cooking. Eat it with milk or 
molasses. Either Indian meal or rye meal may be used. 
If the system is in a restricted state, nothing can be bet- 
ter than ryp hasty pudding and. fFest JMia molasses. 
This diet would save jnany a €ine the horrors of dy»- 
pepsia. . ^ 



CHEAP CUSTARDS. 

Om Quart iof mUk^ b(^led \ Mihm .hoiling»j add thref ta 
ble j||lOQa(^l«.i)f[^o^nd7^^ oc ^ r[9J?..tt^a{^ i|iil»Q«leilt.o|»ed 
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smooth and fine' in cold mfflc, mid one egg betteo ; ^ 
it one boil up, and sweeten to your taste ; peadi Ieaf4 
or any spice you please, boiled in the mitt:* 



COMMON PIES- 



MIKCK PISS. 



Boil a tender, nice piece of b<e&Huif {riece that I 
dear from sinews and gnstle $ bcttt it till it is perfectly tea* 
der. When it b cold, chop it rery fiae,^and be very cart- 
ful to get out every particle of bone and grisde. The su- 
et is sweeter and better to boU batf an hour or more ia 
the liquor the beef has been boiled in ; but few people do 
this. Pare, c(H*e, and chop the apples fine, if you use 
raisins, stone them. If you use currants, wash and drr 
them at the fire. Two pdtinds of beef, after it is choppea; 
three quarters of a pound of suet ; one pound and a qua^ 
ter of sugar; three pounds of apples; two pounds of ctirrantSi 
or raisins. Put in a gill of brandy; lemon-brandy is bet- 
ter, if you have any prepared. Make it quite moist wiA 
new dder. I should not think a quart would be too much; 
the more moist the better, if it does not spill out mto tl|9 
oven. A very little pepper. If you use com meat, or 
tongue, for pies, it should be well soaked, and boiled reij 
tender. If you use fresh beef, salt is necessary in die 
seasoning.' One ounce of cbinamon, one ounce of cloves. 
'Two nutmegs add to die pleasantness of the flavor; * and 
a bit of sweet butter put upon the top of each pie, maku 
them rich; bui these are. not accessary. Baked three 
quarters of an hour. If your i^plea are rather sweet, graie 
in a whole lemon. 

• ^ - , 

PUMPKIN AND B^VkSn PIS 

'' For common family ptuluikin pies, three eggs 46 ten 
weO-loftf wfefmfflc. Blew fomr ptinip((b| aiid stmin a 
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hrengh a aierei^or ^oolmider* Tuike (o;at the ^s^ee^^ and 
^■re die pumpkii^, or squashi before you stew it ; but (k> not , 
tnHfte the inside ; the part nearest the see4 is the sweet- . 
1st part of ti|e s^ash. Sur in liie stewed pujoaipkin; till it js. 
IS uijek as you can stir at ipund rapidly aoa easily. If you ' 
[itiitt to. make your pie richer, make, it thinner, and add 
IBOther cigg. One egg to a quart of, milk Wakes very de« , 
Bent pies. Sweeten it to your taste, widi molasses or su- [ 
; 5ome pumpkins require more sweetening than others* 
wo tea*s{|oonfids of salt ; two great spocnifuls of jsifted cin- 
namon ; one great spoonM of ginger. Ginger will answer 
pery well alone for spice, if you use enough of if. The 
Dutsde of a lemon grated in is nice. The more eggs, the 
better die pie ; some put an egg to i gill of milk. They 
shouM bake from hny to fifty minutes, 'and even ten tnih- 
ates longer, if very deep. 

CARROT PIE. 

'-•• '•■'.* '*** 

Carrot pies are made like squash piies. The carrots 
ihould be boiled very tender, slanned and siiled. Both 
carrot pies and squash pies should be baked without an 
upper crust, in deep places. To be baked an hour, in 
^te. a warm oven. 

XH£KR3r PIE. 

Cherry pies should be baked in a deep* plate. Take 
the cherries from the stalks, lay them in a ^ate, and sprin- 
kle a little sugar, and cinnamon, according to the swee^ 
ness of the cherries. Baked with a top and bottom crust, 
three quarters of an hour. 

WH0RTI«£BE9RT PIE. 

Whortleberries make a very good common pie, where 
there is a large family of children. Sprinkle a little sugar 
lad sifted doves into each pie* Baked in the same way, 
ind as kmg^ as cherry pies. 

APPLia PIE. 

4 

When you make apple pies, stew your apples very little 
indeed ; just strike them through| to make them tender,' 
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Sortie people do not stew them nt aH, ^but ^ut tbem op k 
very tmn slices^ and lay them in the chi8t« Pies made is 
this way may retain more of the spirit of the apple ; kut I 
do nottbink the seasoning mixed in as welt Put in sugar 
to year taste ; it is impossible to make A precise rule, be- 
cause apples vary so much in acidity. A very little sai^ 
and a small pieee of butter in each pie, makes them rich^. 
Cloves ana cinnamon are both suitable spice. L^non- 
l)randy and rose-water are both excellent. A wine-glasi 
full of each is sufficient for three or four pies. If yoiir ap- 
ples laclc spirit, grate hi a whole lemon. 

CUSTARO PIE. 

It is a general rule to put eight eggs to a quart of milk, 
In making custard pies ; but six eggs are a plenty for any 
common use. The milk shouldjbe boiled and cooled 
before it is used ; and bits of stick-cinnamon and bits of 
lemon^peel boiled in it. Sweeten to your taste with clean 
sugar ; a very little sprinkling of salt makes them taste bet* 
ter. Grate in a nutmeg. Bake in a deep plate. About 
20 minutes are usuaUy enough. If you are doubtfid whe- 
ther they are done, dip in die handle of a silver spoon, or 
the blade of a small knife ; if it come out clean, die pie is 
done. Do not pour them into your plates till the minyte 
vou pu^ tliem into the oven ; it makes the crust wet and 
heavy. To be baked with an under crust only. Some 
people bake the under crust a little before the custard is 
poured in ; this is to keep it from l>eing clammy 

CRANBERRY PIE. 

Cranberry pies need very litde spice. A litde nutmeg, 
or cinnamon, improves them. They need a great deal dT 
sweetening. It is well to stew the sweetening with tbem ; 
at least a part of it. It is easy to add, if you find them 
too sour ior your taste. When cranberries are strained, 
and added to about their own weight in sugar, they make 
veiy delic'^is tarts. No upper crust. 
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RHtTBlRB STALKS, OR PfeRSIAK APPLK* 

Kliubarb stalks^ or the Persian apple, is the earliest in 

Kedient for pies, which the spring ofiers. The skin should 
carefully stripped, and the stalks cut into small bits, and 
^tewed very tenaer. These are dear pies, for they take 
an enormous quantity of sugar. Seasoned like apple pies 
Gooseberries, currants, &cc«, are stewed, sweetened and 
seasoned like apple pies, in proportions suited to tlie sweet- 
ness of the fruit } there is no way to judge but by your own 
^taste* Always remember it is inore easy to add Reason 
mg than lo diminish it. 

PIE CRUST*. 

To make pie crust f(9comnion nse^ a quarter of a pound 
of butter is enough for a half a pound or flour. Taice oat 
iboitt a.quarter part of the flour yoii intend to use, and lay 
it aade. Into the remainder of the floor nib butter tlior- 
oi^y with your hands, until it is so short that a bandfiil 
of it) cla^>ed tight, will remain in a ball, without anyjenden* 
cy to fall in pieces. Then wet it with cold vralef, roll it 
out on a board, rub over the surfiice with floUr, stick' litde 
lamps of butter all over it, sprinkle some flour lover the but- 
ter, and roH the dough all up ; flour te paste, and fbttr the 
toiKng*pin; roll it lightly and quickly; flour it again ; stick 
mlHtsof butter; do it up; flour the r(diibg^pin,'aiid roll 
>itquicklyand lightly ; and so on, till you have used up your 
butter. Always roll firom you. Pie crust should be made 
is cold as possible, and set in a cool place ; Init be care- 
•ful it does not freesEe* Do not use more fkwr than jrou 
tm help in sprinkling and rolling. - The paste diould not 
be ioUm cm moce: man three times ; if rolled too michi 
tmll not be flalgr • 
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iCOMMON CAKES. 
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In all cakes where Butter or eggs are used, the butter 
shouid be very faithfully rubbed into the flburi and tbe 
eggs beat to a foam, before the ingredients are mixed 
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A Very good way to make rbolasses gingerbread is (o 

rub four pounds and a half of fldUr' with half a pound 

of l^rd and half a pound of butter ; a pint of molasses, a 

gill of milk, tea-cup of ginger, a tea-spoonful of dissolved 

fpesriasb stkced tog^tber.r M flixed, bakpdin sballov 

..pans twenty ear thirty rra'nutes* • - . 

HBrd^gingeirbread is good 1o have in the familvs, it heef» 
t» ivelL Chkn pound of ilour, hu^f a pound of butter and 
' ffligar, rubbed into it; half a pound of sugar; great spoon* 
> iul of ^;iii^i (H! more,: according to the streiigth.of the gin* 
: ger^ a spoonful of rose«-water^ and a JhandfiiL of carnway 
'>b(^dJ > . W.dll.beat up. Kneaded stiff enou^ to soil out and 
jhikeon iltl jpaas. - :Bake.tw^ty or thirty minuteb. 

A liafce Df^« common gii^erhread can be siitml up verf 

.;quick in thai following way. Rub in a bit of sboart^nkig^ as 

. b^ as an idg^.kxio a pmt of flour; if- you- tuse laid) add a 

.little salt; two dr three great spooniub of gin^r; one 

:iOup of molasses, one cup and a half of cider^ knd.a graat 

• spoonful of : dissolved peaijasb^ put together and poured 

j'intQ the aboftened ilour while' It is fiMunbg y. to be put in 

i>iihk*bva& » a minute, .{t ooghtilD )^ ^st thick enongii 

.itofour irto.ithe p^iHb with diflfcofep ; ^ thej» piopoitiDB^ 

make it too thin, use less liquid the ^^oct ttdia yon tiy^ 

Bake about twenty minutes. I 

If by carelessness you let a pliece of short-cake dou^ 

grow sour, put in a litde pearlash and water, wann a litdo 

butter, according to the size of the dough, knead in a cud 

or two of sugar, (two cups, unless it is a very small bh,| 

two or three spoonfuls of gingeri and a little rose-wat^ 
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Koead k up ^roughly, roll it out on a flat pan, and bake 
it tvrenty minutes. Every thing mixed with pearlash dhouht 
be put in the oven immediate^. 

CUP CAKC. 

Cup cake is about as good as pound cake, and is cheap* 
Br* One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of 
lour, and four eggs, well beat together, and baked m paoa 
w cups* Bake twen^ minutes^ and no more. 

^ TEA CAKE* 

There is a kind of tea cake still cheaper. Three cups 
of sugar, three eggs, one cup of butter, one cup of milk, a 
spoonful of dissolved pearlash, and four cups of flour, well 
beat up. If it is so stiff it will not stir easily, add a litde 
viore milk* 

CIDER CAEE* 

Gider cake is very good, to be -baked in small loaves. 
One pound and a half of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
Huarter of a pound of butter, half a pint of elder, one tea- 
spoonful of pearlash ; spice to your tas^e. Bake till it 
Hums easily in the pans. I should dlink about half an 
bur* 

0]d-fashione(ft lection' cake is noade of four pounds of 
lour ; three qu^ters of a pound of butter $ wur eggs : 
)ne pound of sugar ; one "pound of currants, or raidiis if 
fou choose ; half a pint of good yeast $ Wst it with milk as 
R>ft as it can be and be moulded oh It board. Set to rise 
}ver night in wmter ; in warm weather, three hours is usu- 
% enough for it to rise. A loaf, the size of conunoa 
Jour brei^, should bake three quartets of an hour. 

f 

SFONGS CAKX* 

, 'Bie nicest way to make sponge cake, or diet-bread, It 
he w«ght of mx eggsrin sugar, the wttig^ of four eip iii 
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flouri a Cttle rose-water* The whites and yolks should b|{ 
beaten thoroughly and separately. The eggs and sugia| 
should be weH beaten together ; but after the flour i| 
sprinkled, it should not be stirred a moment longer thai 
IS necessary to mix it well ; it should be poured into ttu 

?iaij and got into the oven witli {ill possible expeditioa 
'wedty minutes is about long enough to bake. Nt t tg 
be put in till some other articles have taKen off the firs 
few minutes of furious heat. 



WEDDING CAKE. 

Good common wedding cake may be made thus : Foui 
pounds of flour, three pounds of butter, three pounds of 
sugar, four. pounds of currants, two pounds of raisins, twen- 
ty-four eggs, half a pint of brandy, or lemon-brandy, one 
ounce of mace, and three nutmegs. A little molasses 
makes it dark colored, which is desirable. Half a pound 
of citron improves it ; but it is not necessary. To be 
baked two hours and a half, or three hours. After the 
oven is cleared, it is well to shut tlie door for eight or ten 
minutes, to let the violence of the heat subside, before cake 
or bread b put in. 

To mak6 icing for your wedding cake, beat the whites 
of eggs to an entire froth, and to each egg add five tea- 
spoonfuls of sifted loaf sugar, gradually ; beat it a great 
wUle. Put it on when your cake is fagt, or cold, as is 
most convenient. It will, dry in a warm room, a short 
distance from a gentle fire, or in a warm oven. 
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l-OAF CAKE 

Very good loaf cake is made with two pounds of flouTi 
balf a pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, two eggs, 
a giii of sweet emptings, half an ounce of cinnamon, or cloveSf 
a large spoonful of lemon-brandy, or rose-water ; if it is 
Aot about as thin as ^ood white bread dough, add a littla 
milk. A common sized loaf is made by these propo^ 
uonjt* .Bake about thre<; quarters of an hour. 
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A handy way to make loaf cake is, to take about as 
ich of your white bread dough, or sponge, as you think 
mr pan will liold, and put It into a p^n in which yo;l 
ive already beat up three or four eggs, six ounces of 
butter warmed, and half a pound of sugar, a spoonful 
rf rose-water, little siilfcd cinnamon, or cloves. The ma- 
terials; should b^ well mixed and beat before the dough is 
(>ut in ; and then it should be all kneaded well together, 
about as stiff as white bread. Put in half a pound of cur- 
rants, or raisins, with the butter, if you choose. It should' 
stand in the pan two or three hours to rise ; and be baked 
about three quartos of an hour, if the pan is a common 
sized bread-pan. 

If you have loaf cake slightly injured by time, or by be- 
ing kept in the cellar, cut off all appearance of mould from 
the outside, wipe it with a clean cloth, and wet it well 
with strong brandy and water sweetened with sugar ; then 
put it in your oven, and let the heat strike through it, for 
fifteeii or twenty minutes. Unless very bad, this will re- 
store the sweetness. 

CABAWAT CAKES. 

Take one pound of flour, three quarters of a pound ol 
sugar, half a pound of butter, a glass of rose-water, four eggs, 
and half a tea-cup of caraway seed,— the materials well 
rubbed together and beat up. Drop them from a spoon 
on tin sheets, and bake them brown in rather a slow oven. 
Twenty minutes, or half an hour, is enough to bake them. 

DOUGH-NUTS. 

For dough-nuts, take one pint of flour, half a pint of su- 
gar, three eggs, a piece of butter as big as an egg, and a 
tea-spoonful of dissolved pearlash. When you hare no 
eggs, a gill of lively emptings will do ; but in that case, 
they must be made over night. Cinnamon, rose-water, or 
lemon-brandy, if you have it. If you use part lard instead 
of butter, add a little salt. Not put in till the fat is very hot*' 
The more fat they are fried m, the less they will soak fat. 
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Pancakes dioald be made of kalJT a pint of milky tbroa 
great qioonfuls of sugar, one ot two e^s, a tea-$pboBfi| 
of dissolved pearlash, spiced widi cinoamoci, or elovea» || 
little saiti rose-water, or leoioa-brai^jr, hist a3 you Infip^ 
to have it. Flour should be sturred in till the spoon moves 
round with difficulty. If they are thin, tfiey are apt tfe 
aoak fat. Have the fat In your skillet boiuoc hot, anjl 
drop them in with a qx)on. Let them cook till thoroi^h- 
}y brown. The fat which is left is good to shorten other 
cakes* The more fat they are cooke^ in, the less tbej 
soak. 

If you have no eggs, or wbh to save diem, use the 
above ingredients, and supply the place of eggs by two or 
three spoonfuls of lively emptings ^ but in t£us case they 
must be made .five or six hours be^e they are cookedj — 
and in winter they should stand all night. A qsoonfnl or 
more of N. E. rum makes pancakes light. Flip makes 
very nice pancakes. In this case, nothing is done but to 
sweeten your mug of beer with molasses ; put in one glass 
of N. E. rum ; heat it till it foatns, by putting in .a hot 
poker; and stir it up with flour as thick as other pancakes. 

k&ITTERS. 

Flat-jacks, or fritters, do not difier from pancakes, only 
in bemg naxed softer. The same ingredients are used 
in about the same quantities ; only most people prefer to 
have no sweetening put in them, because they- generally 
have butter, sugar, and tnitmeg, put on them, alter they 
are done. Excepting for companj^, the- nutmeg' can be 
well di^ensed with. They are not to be boiled m fat, 
like pancakes ; the spider or griddle should be well greased, 
and the cakes poured on as large as you want tfaem, when 
it is quite hot ; when it gets iNrown Ga one fflde» to be turn- 
ed over upon the other. Fritters are better to be baked 
qpute thin. Either flour, Indian, or rye, is good. ^ 
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Sour beer, with a spoonful of pearlash, is good both for 
pancakes and fritters. 

if you have any cold rice left, it is nice to break it up 
\e in warm milk ; put in a little salt; after you have put 
ulk enough for the cakes you wish to make, (a half pint, 

more,) stir in flour till it is tliick enough to pour for 
rittfcrs. It does very well without an egg ; but better with 
me. To be fried hke other flat-jacks. Sugar and nut- 
leg are to be put on when tliey are buttered, if you 
ke 

^ SHOBT CAKE. 

If /ou have sour milk, or butter-milk, it is well to make 
jt imo short cakes for tea. Rnb in a very small bit of 
^shortening, or tliree table-spoonfuls of cream, with tlie 
flop" ; put in a tea-spoonful of strong dissolved peaiksh, 
into your sour milk, and mix your cake pretty stiff, to bake 
in the spider, on a few embers. 

When people have to buy butter and lard, short cakes 
i are not economical food. A half pint of flour will make 
a cnke large enough to cover a common plate. Rub in thor- 
'Ourjhly a bit of shc^tening as big as a hen's egg ; put in a 
tea-spoonful of dissolved pearlash ; wet it widi cold water ; 
lowad it stiflT enough to roll well, to bake on a plate, or in 
a "plder. It should bake as quick as it can, and not burn. 
Ilie first side should stand longer to the fire than the last 



INDIAN CAKE. 

Indian cake, or bannock, is sweet and cheap food. 
(he qu^t of sifted meal, two great spoonfuls of molasseg, 
tvro tea-spoonfuls of salt, a bit of shortening half as big as 
a hen's egg, stirred together ; make it pretty moist vvitli 
scalding water, put it into a well greased pan, smooth over 
tin surface with a spoon, and bake it brown on botli sides, 
iHfere a quick fire. A litde stewed pumpkin, scalded 
^th Uie meal, improves the cake. Bannock spht and dtp- 

' ped in butter makes very oice toast. .) 

7» 
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A richer Indian cake may be made bj stirring one eg 
to ft half pint of ihilk, sweetened with two great spoohfi^ 
of molasses ; a little ginger, or cinnamon ; Indian stirred io 
till h b just about thick enough to poiir. Spider or bake« 
ketde well greased ; cake poured in, covered up, baked 
half an hour, or three qudrters, according to the thickness 
of the cake. If you have sour milk, or butter-milk, it is 
very nice for this kind of cake ; the acidity corrected by 
a tea-spoonful of dissolved pearlash. It is a rule never to 
use pearlash for Indian, unle^ to correct the sourness of 
milk; it injures the flavor of the meah 

Nice suet improves aH kindB of Indian cakes very 
much* ^^^^^ 

Two cups of Indian meal, one table-spoonful molasses, 
two cups milk, a litde saTt, a handful flotu*, a little saleratus, 
mixed up thin, and poured into a buttered bake^kettle, 
bung over the fire uncovered, until you can bear your fin- 
ger upon it| and then set down before the fire. Bake half 
an hour. 



BREAD, YEAST, Uc 



It is more difficult to give rules for making bread than 
for anjrthing else ; it depends so much on judgment and 
experience. In summer, bread should be mixed ^th cold 
water ; during a chilly, damp spell, the water should be 
di^htly warm ; in severe cold weather, it shoidd be mixed 

Juite warm, and set in a warm place durine the night 
r your yeaiat be lively, a small quantity will make die 
bread rise ; bat if it be oM and heavy, or if it be f>erg new 
and fiothy, more will be neoeasary, and the bread sboold be 
mixed rather warm* 

Six quarts of meal will mid» two ^ood sised loaves of 
JBrowi Bread. Some like to have it half Indian ineal 

wdkas cgfv omIi oiinai pMfo it om 4Uid iadiaB, airi 
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|io thirds rye. Many mix their brown bread over night 
lut there is Ao need of it ; and it is more likely to sour, 
^ucularly in summer. If you do mix it the nighi 
before you bake it, you must ilot put in more than half the 
reast I am about to mention, unless the weather is intense- 
J cold. The meal should be sifted separately. Put the 
Indian in your bread -pan, sprinkle a litde salt among it, and 
iret it thoroughly with scalding water. Stir it up while 
fou are scalding it. Be sure and have hot water enough , 
(or Indian absorbs a great deal of water. When it is cool, 
pour in your rye ; add two gills of livehr yeast, and mix it 
with water as stiff as you can knead it. Let it stand an hour 
and a half, in a cool place in summer, on the hearth in 
mnter. It should be put mto a very hot oven, and baked 
three or four hours, it is all the better for remaining in 
the oven over night. 

Flour Bread should have a sponge set the night before. 
The sponge should be soft enough to pour ; mixed with 
water, warm or cold, according to the temperature of the 
weather. One gill of lively yeast is enough to put into 
^)onge for two loaves. I should judge about three pints 
of rponge would be right for two loaves. The warmth of 
the place in which the sponge b set, should be determin- 
ed by the coldness of the weather. If your sponge looks 
frothy in the moming^it is a sign your bread will be good ; 
if it does not rise, stir in a litde more emptings ; if it rises 
too much, taste of it, to see if it has any acid taste ; if so, 
put in a tea-spoonful of pearlash when you mould in your 
floor ; be sure the pearlash is well dissolved in water ; if 
there are little lumps, your bread will be full of bitter spots. 
About an hour before your oven is ready, stir in flour into 
your sponge till it is stiiBT enough to lay on a well floured 
board or table. Ejiead it up pretty stiff, and put it into 
well greased pans, and let it stand in a cool or warm place 
according to the weather. If the oven is ready, put then 
m fifteen or twenty minutes after the dough begins U, 
me up and crack ; if the oven is not ready, move the pans 
to a cooler spot, to prevent the dough from becommg sour 
tgrtooimwb risuif* CooannoB m/Sd loaves will bake in 
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tliree quarters of an hour. If they slip easily in tlie pai^j 
it is a sign they are do le. Some people do not set a soft 
sponge for flour bread ; they knead it up all ready to pul 
in the pans the night before, and leave it to rise. White 
bread and pies should not be set in the oven until tlie brown 
bread and beans have been in half an hour. If the oven 
be too liot, it will bind the crust so suddenly that the Jbread 
cannot rise; if it be too cold, the bread will fall. Flour 
bread should not be too stiff. 

Some people like one third Indian in their flour. Oth- 
ers like one third rye ; and some think the nicest of all 
bread is one tliird Indian, one third rye, and one tliird 
flour, made according to tl e directions for flour bread. 
When Indian is used, it should be salted, and scalded, be- 
fore the other meal is put in. A mixture of other grains 
is economical when flour is high. 

Dyspepsia Bread. — ^The American Farmer publishes 
die following receipt for making bread, which has proved 
highly salutary to persons afliicted with that complaint, 
viz : — ^Three quarts unbolted wheat meal; one quart soft 
water, warm, but not hot ; one gill of fresh yeast ; one giH 
of molasses, or not, as may suit the taste ; one tea-spoonftd 
of saleratus. 

This will make two loaves, and should remain in the 
oven at least one hour ; and when taken out, placed where 
they will cool gradually. Dyspepsia crackers can be made 
with unbolted flour, wt^ter and saleratus. 

To make Rice Bread. — Boil a pint of rice soft ; add a 
pint of leaven ; then, three quarts of the flour ; put it to 
rise in a tin or earthen vessel until it has risen suffi 
cienily ; divide it into three parts ; then bake it as other 
bread, and you will have three large loaves. 

Heating ovens must be regulated by experience and 
observation. There is a difference in wood in giving out 
heat ; there is a great difference in the construction of 
ovens ; and when an oven is extremely cold, either on ac- 
count of the weather, or want of use, it must be heated 
more. Economical people heat ovens with pine wood, 
lagotS; brushy and such light stuJSl- If you have none but 
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fmri wood, you must remember that it makes very hot coals, 
knd therefore less of it will answer. A smart Gre for a« 
bour and a half is a general rule for common sized family 
ovens, provided brown bread and beans afre to be baked 
An hour is long enough to heat an oven jfor flour bread. 
Pies bear about as much heat as flour bread : pumpkin 
jpies will bear more. If you are afraid your oven is too 
fiot, throw in a litde flour, and shut it up for a minute. If 
it scorches black immediately, the heat is too furious ; if it 
merely browns, it is right; Some people wet an old broom 
two or three times, and turn it round near the top of tlie 
oven till it dries ; this prevents pies and cake from scorch- 
h^ on the top. When you go into a new house, heat your 
oven two or three times, to get it seasoned, before you use 
it« After the wood is burned, rake the coals over tlie hot* 
tona of the oven, and let them lie a few minutes. 

Those who make their own bread should make yeast 
too. When bread is nearly out, always think whether yeast 
is in readiness ; for it takes a day and night to prepare it. 
One handful of hops^ with two or three handsuil of malt 
and rye bran, should be boiled fifteen or twenty minute.««, 
b two quarts of water, then drained, hung on to boil 
again, and thickened mth half a pint of r}'^e and water 
stirred up quite thick, and a little molasses ; boil it a min- 
ute or two, and then take it off to cool. When just about 
lukewarm, put in a cupful of good lively yeast, and set it in 
a cool place in summer, and warm place In winter. If it 
is too warm when you put in the old yeast, all the spirit 
mU be killed. 

In summer, yeast sours easily; therefore make but 
litde at a time. Botde k when it gets well a working ; it 
keeps better when the air is corked out. If you find it 
acid, but still spiriti d, put a litde pearlash to it, as you use 
it ; but by no means put it into your bread unless it foams 
up bright and lively as soon as the pearlash mixes with it. 
Never keep yeast in tin ; it destroys its life. 

There is another method of makmg yeast, which is much 
eaaer, and I think quite as good. Stir rye and cold wa- 
ter, till you make a stiflT thickening. Then pour in boil- 
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ing water, and stir it all the time, till you make it as thin 
as the yeast you buy ; tliree or four table spoons heaping 
full are enough for a quart of water. When it gets about 
cold, put in half a pint of lively yeast. When it works 
well, bottle it ; but if very lively, do not cork your bottle 
very tight, for fear it will burst. Always think to make 
new yeast before the old is gone ; so that you may have 
some to work with. Always wash and scald your bottle 
clean after it has contained sour yeast. Beware of freez- 
ing yeast. 

Milk yeast is made' quicker than any other, A pint of 
new milk with a tea-spoonful of salt, and a large spoon of 
flour stirred in, set by the fire to keep lukewarm, will make 
yeast fit for use in an hour. Twice the quantity of com 
mon yeast is necessary, and unless used soon is good for 
notliing. Bread made of this yeast dries sooner. It is 
convenient in summer, when one wants to make biscuits 
suddenly. 

A species of leaven may be made that will keep any length 
of time. Three ounces of hops in a pail of water boiled 
down to a quart ; strain it, and stir in a quart of rye meal 
while boiling hot. Cool it, and add half a pint of good 
yeast ; after it has risen a few hours, thicken it witli In 
dian meal stiff enough to roll out upon a board ; then pul 
it in the sun and air a few days to dry. A piece of this 
cake two inches square, dissolved in warm water, and thick-- 
ened with a litae flour, will make a large loaf of bread. 

Potatoes make veiy good yeast. Mash three large po- 
tatoes fine ; pour a pint of boiling water over them ; when 
almost cold, stir in two spoonfuls of flour, two of molasses, 
and a cup of good yeast. This yeast should be used 
while new 
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: PRESER¥ESi8cc. 

* 

Economical people will selJom use preserves, except 
br sickness. Th^ are unhealthy, expensive, and useless 
to those who are well. Barberries preserved in molasses 
ire very good for common use. Boil the molasses, skim 
It, tlirow in the barberries, and simmer them till they are 
soft. If you wish to lay by a few for sickness, preserve 
ihem in sugar by tlie same rule as other preserves. Melt 
the sugar, skim it, throw in the barberries ; when done 
soft^ take them out, and throw in otliers. 

A pound of sugar to a pound of fruit is the rule for all 
preserves. The sugar should be melted over a fire mod- 
erate enough not to scorch it. When melted, it should be 
skimmed clean, and the fruit dropped in to simmer till it 
IS soft. Plums, and things of which the skin is liable to 
DC broken, do better to be put in little jars, with dieir 
weight of sugar, and the jars set in a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter, till the fruit is done. See the water is not sahigh as 
to boil into the jars. 

When you put preserves in jars, lay a white paper, 
tfioroughly wet with brandy, flat upon the surface of the 
preserves, and cover them carefully from the air. If 
they begin to mould, seald them by setting them in the 
oven till boiling hot. Glass is much better than eartlien 
for preserves ; they are not half as apt to ferment. 

CURRANT JELLT. 

Currant jelly is a useful thing for sickness. If it be ne-. 
cessary to wash your currants, be sure they are thorough- 
ly drsuned, or your jelly will be thin. Break them up 
With a pestle, and squeeze them through a cloth. Put a 
pint of clean sugar to a pint of juice, and boil it slowly, till it. 
becomes ropy. Great care must be taken not to do it too 
fast ; it is spoiled by being scorched. It should be fre- 
quently skimmecl while sin^mering. ' If currants are put; 
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in a jar, and kept in boiling water, and cooked before thejr 
are strained, diej* are more likely to keep a ]oag time widN 
out fermenting. 

CUR3RANT WINE* 

Those who have more curriants than they have money, 
will do well to use no wbe but of ibeir own manufacture. 
Break and squeeze the currants, put three pounds and a 
half of sugar to two quarts of juice and two quarts of wa- 
ter. Put n a keg or barrel. Do not close the bung tight 
for three or four dajrs, that the ur may escape while it is 
fermenting. After it is done fermenting, close it up tight. 
Where raspberries are plenQr, it is a great improvement 
to use halTraspberry juice, and half currant juice. Bran- 
dy b unnecessary when the above-mentioned propor- 
tions are observed. It should not be used under a year 
or two. Age improves it. 

lUSTOEHKT SHRUB. 

Raspberry shrub mixed with water is a pure, delidoos 
drink for summer ; and in a countiy where raspberries are 
abundant, it is good economy to make it answer instead 
of Port and Catalonia wine. Put raspberries in a pan, and 
scarcely cover them with strong vinegar. Add a pint of 
sugar to a pint of juice ; (of this you can judge by first 
trying your pan to see how much it holds ;) scald it| skim 
it, and bottle it when cold. 

conrjuB. 

As substitutes for cofiee, some use dry brown bread 
crusts, and roast them ; others soak rye grain in rum, ana 
roast it ; others roast peas in the same way as coflfee 
None of these are very good ; and peas so used are con- 
sidered unhealthy. Where diere is a large family of appren- 
tices and workmen, and cofiee is very dear, it may be 
worth while to use the substitutes, or to mix them hall and 
half with cofiee } but, aftejr all, the best economf is |)p |je 

WltOuuw 
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French eoBee is so celebrated, that it raar be worth 
^ mhSie to teH bow it is made ; though no prudent house-* 
keeper will make it, unless she has boardersi nho are will* 
tng to pay for expensive cooking. 

The coffee should be roasted more than is common 
with lis ; it.should not hang drying over the fire, but should 
be roasted quick ; it should be ground soon after roasting, 
and used as soon as it is ground Those who pride them-* 
selves on first-*ratQ cofiee, bum it and grind it every morn- 
ing. The powder should be placed in the cofifee-pot in 
die proponioas of an ounce to less than a pint ot water 
The water should be poured upon the coffee boiling hot. 
The cofiee should be kept at the boiling pobt; but should 
not boil. Coffee made in this way must be made in a 
biggin. It would not be clear in a common coffee-pot. 

A bit of fish'skin as big as a ninepence, thrown into cof 
fee while it is boiling, tends to make it clear. If you use 
it just as it comes from the salt-fish, it will be apt to give 
en unpleasant taste to the cofiee : it should be washed 
clean as a bit of ck>th, and hung up till perfectly dry. 
The white of eggs, and even egg shells are good to settle 
cofiee. Rind of salt pork is excellent. 

Some people tbina coffee is richer and clearer for hav- 
ing a bit of sweet butter, or a whole egg, dropped in and 
stirred, just before it is done roasting, and ground up, shell 
and all, with the cofiee. But these things are not economi- 
cal, except on a farm, where butter and eggs are plenty. A 
half a gill of cold water, poured in after you take your cof- 
fee-pot off the fire, will usuaUy settle the coffee. 

It you have not cream for coffee, it is a very great im- 
•rovement to boil your milk, and use it while hot. 

CBOCOLATK* 

Many people boil chocolate b a cofiee-pot ; but I think 
*t IS better to boil it in a skillet, or something open. A 
piece of chocolate about as big as a dollar is the usual quan* 
tity for a quart of water ; but some put in more, and some 
Ims VTben it boils, pour in as much milk as you liki^ 

9 
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and let ifaem bo3 together three or four minutes. It is 
much richer with the milk boiled in it. Put the sugar in 
either before or after, as you please. Nutmeg improves 
it. The chocolate should be scraped fine before h is put 
into the water. 

TEA. 

Young Hyson is supposed to be a more profitable tea 
than Hyson ; but though the qnantity to a pound is greater, 
it has not so much strength. In point of economy, there- 
fore, there is not much difference between them. Hyson tea 
and Souchong mixed together, half and half, is a pleasant 
beverage, and is more healthy tlian green tea alone. Be 
sure that water boils before it is poured upon tea. A 
tea-spoonful to each person, and one extra thrown in, is a 
good rule. Steep ten or fifteen minutes. 

PICKLES. 

Musk-melons ^ould be picked for mangoes, when they 
are green and hard. They should be cut open after they 
have been in salt water ten days, tlie inside scraped out 
clean, and filled with mustard-seed, allspice, horseradish, 
small onions, &zx;., and sewed up again. Scalding vinegar 
poured upon them. 

When walnuts are so ripe that a pin will go into them 
easil}-, iLey are ready for pickling. They should be soak- 
ea twelve days in very strong cold salt and water, which has 
been boiled and skimmed. A quantity of vinegar, enough 
to cover tiiem well, should be boiled with whole pepper, 
liiustard-seed, small onions, or garlic, cloves, ginger, and 
horseradish ; this should not be poured upon them till it 
IS cold. They should be pickled a few months oefore 
ihey are eaten. To be kept close covered ; for the air 
softens them. The liquor is an excellent catsup to be 
eaten on fish. 

Put peppers into strong salt and water, until they become 
yellow ; then turn them green by keeping them iii warm 
salt and water^ shifting them every two days. .Then dr«fi<> 
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them, and pour scalding vinegar over them. A bag of 
mustard-seed is an improvement. If there is motlier in 
"Vinegar, scald and strain it. 

Cucumbers should be in weak brine three or four days 
after they are picked ; then they sliould be put in a tin 
or wooden pail of clean water, and kept slightly warm in 
die kitchen comer for two or three days. Then take as 
much vinegar as you think your pickle jar will hold ; scald 
it with pepper, allspice, mustard-seed, flag-root, horseradish, 
&c., if you happen to have them ; half of them will spice 
the pickles very well. Throw in a bit of alum as big as a 
walnut ; this serves to make pickles hard. Skim the vine- 
gar clean, and pour it scalding hot upon the cucumbers. 
Brass vessels are not healthy for preparing anything acid. 
Red cabbages need no other pickling than scalding, spiced 
vinegar poured upon them, and suffered to remain eight 
or ten days before you eat them. Some people think it 
improves them to keep them in salt and water twenty-four 
hours before they are pickled. 

If you find your pickles soft and insipid, it is owing to 
the weakness of the vinegar. Throw away the vinegar, 
(or keep it to clean your brass kettles,) then cover your 
pickles with strong, scalding vinegar, mto which a little all- 
spice, ginger, horseradish and alum have been thrown. 
By no means omit a pretty large bit of alum. Pickles at- 
tended to in tills way, wiU keep for years, and be better' 
and better every year. 

Some people prefer pickled nasturtion-seed to capers. 
They should be kept several days after they are gathered, 
%nd theiT covered with boiling vinegar, and bottled when 
cold. They are not fit to be eaten for some months. 

Martinoes are prepared m nearly the same way as oth- 
er pickles. Tho salt and water in which they are put, two 
or three days previous to pickling, should be changed eve- 
ry day ; because martinoes are very apt to become soft. 
No spice should be used but allspice, cloves, and cinna- 
mon. The martinoes and the spice should be scalded in 
the vinegar, instead of pouring the vinegar over the marti* 
noes. 
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Beer is a good family drink. A handful of hops, to a 
pailful of water, and a half--pintof molasses, makes good 
nop beer. Spruce mixed with bops is pleasanter than bops 
alone. Boxberry, fever-bush, sweet fern, and horserad- 
ish make a good and heaMiy diet^drink. The winter ev-> 
ergreen, or rheumatism weed, th-own in, is very beneficial 
to humors. Be careful and not mistake kill-lamb for win- 
ter-evergreen ; they resemble each other. Malt mixed 
with a few hops makes a weak kind of beer ; but it is cool 
and pleasant ; it needs less molasses than bops alone. The 
rulq is about the same for aU beer. Boil the ingredients 
two or three hours, pour in a half-pint of molasses to a 
pailful, wliile the beer is scalding, hot. Strain the beer; 
and when about .lukewarm, put a pint of lively jreast .tea 
barrel. Leave the bung loose till tbebeer is (k>ife work- 
ing; vou can ascertain this bypbaarviDg.wiien the froth 
subsides. Ifj^ur family be laige, and thdibeer will;be 
drank ra^idlv, it may as well remain in die barrel ; but if 
fou. family be small, fill what bottles you have with it ; it 
keeps better bottled. A raw potato or two, cut up and 
thrown in, while the mgredieats are boiling, is said to mako 
beer spirited. 

Guieer beer is made b the following proportions :-^One 
cup of ginger, one pint of molasses, one pail and a half of 
watei, and a cup of lively yeast. Most pisople scald the 
ginger in half a pail of water, and then fill it up with a pail- 
lul of cold ; but in veiy hot weather some peo]de stir it up 
cold. Yeast must not be put in till it is cold, or nearly 
cold. If not to be drank within twenty^four hours^ it must 
be bottled as soon as it works. 

Table beer should be drawn off into ttane ju^ with a 
lump of white sugar in each, securely corked, b is brkk 
and pleasant, and contmues good several months. 



Potato cheese is much sought after in various parts o( 
Europe. 1 do not know whether it is worth seeking after* 
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or not. Tlie following is the receipt for making ; — Select . 
good-*white potatoes, boil them, and, when cold, peel and 
reduce tliem to a pulp with a rasp or mortar ; to five pounds 
of this pulp, which must be very uniform and homogene- 
ous, add a pint of sour milk and the requisite portion of 
salt ; knead the whole well, cover it, and let it remain . 
tbree or four days, according to the season ; then knead 
h afresh, and place the cheeses in small baskets, w^hen diey 
will part with their superfluous moisture ; dry them in the 
shade, and place them in layers in large pots or kegs, where 
they may remain a fortnight. The older they are, die finer 
diey become. 

This cheese has the advantage of never engendering 
worms, and of being preserved fresh for rpany years, 
provided it is kept in a dry place, and in well closed ve^ 
scls. 



GENERAL MAXIMS FOR HEALTH. 

Rise early. Eat simple food. Take plenty of exer- 
cise. Never fear a little fatigue. Let not children be 
dressed in tiglu clothes ; it is necessary their limbs and 
muscles should have full play, if you wish for either health 
or beauty. 

Avoid the necessity of a physician, if you can, by care 
ful attention to your diet. Eat what best agrees with your 
system, and resolutely abstain from what hurts you, how- 
ever well you may like it A few days* abstinence, and 
cold water for a beverage, has driven onrnanj an approach- 
ing disease. 

If you find yourself really ill, send for a good physician. 
Have nothing to do with quacks ; and do not tamper widi 
quack medicines. You do not know what they are ; and 
what security have you that they know what they are ? 

Wear shoes that are large enough. It not only produces 
coms« but makes th6 feet misshapen, to cramp them. 
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88 ocmnuL maxiiis for health. 

Wash very often, and rub the skin tliorougfaly with a 
hard brush. 

Let those who love to be invalids drbk strong green' tea 
eat pickles, preserves, and rich pastry. As far as possible, 
eat and sleep at regular hours. 

Wasli the eyes thoroughly in cold water every morning. 
Do not read or sew at twilight, or by too dazzling a light. 
If far-sighted, read with rather less light, and with the book 
somewhat nearer to the eye, than you desire. If near- 
sighted, r^ad with a book as far off as rossible. Both these 
Imperfections may be diminished in this way. 

Clean teedi in pure water two or three times a day ; 
but, above aU, be sure to have them clean before you go to 
bed. 

Have your bed-chamber well aired ; and have (reA bed 
linen every week. Never have the wind blowing directly 
upon you from open windows during the night. It is not 
healthy to sleep in heated rooms« 

Let children have their bread and milk before they have 
been long up* Cold water and a run in the fresh air be- 
fore breakfast. 

Too frequent use of an ivory comb injures the hair. 
Thorough combmg, washing in suds, or N. E. rum, and 
thorough brushing, will keep it in order ; and the washing 
does not injure &e hair, as is generally supposed. Keen 
children's hair cut close until ten or twelve years old ; it 
is better for health and the beauty of the hair. Do not 
sleep with hair frizzled, or braided. Do not make children 
cross-eyed, by having hair hang about their foreheadsi where 
diey see it continually. 
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F0RNITURE 



The prevailing ev3 of the present day is extrairagance. 
I know very well that the old are too prone to preach about 
modern degeneracy, whether they have cause or not ; but^ 
laogh as we may at the sage advice of our fathers, it is too 
plain that our present expensive habits are productive of 
much domestic unhappiness, and mjurious to public pros' 
perity. Our wealthy people copy all the fooush ana ex^ 
travagant caprice of European fashion, without considering 
that we have not their laws of inheritance among us ; and 
that our frequent changes of policy render property far 
more precarious here than in the old world. However, it 
18 not to the rich I would speak. Thev have an undoubt- 
ed right to spend their thousands as they please ; and if 
they spend them ridicuk>usly, it is consoling to reflect that 
they must, in some way or other, benefit the poorer classes. 
People of moderate fortunes have likewise an unquestion- 
ed right to dispose of their hundreds as they please ; but I 
would ask, Is it tuise to risk your happiness in a foolish at- 
tempt to k«^p up with the opulent 1 Of what Me is the ef« 
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fort which takes so much of your time, and all of your in 
come ? Nay, if any unexpected change in affairs should de- 
prive you of a few yearly hundreds, you vrOl find your ex- 
penses have exceeded your income ; thus the foundation of 
an accumulating debt will be laid, and your family will have 
formed habits but poorly calculated to save you from the 
threatened ruin. Not one valuable friend will be gained 
by living beyond your means, and old age will be loft to 
comparative, if not to utter poverty. 

There is nothing in which the extravagance of the pres- 
ent day strikes me so forcibly as the manner in which our 
young people of moderate fortune furnish their houses. 

A few weeks since, I called upon a farmer's daughter, 
who had lately married a young physician of moderate tal- 
ents, and destitute of fortune. Her fatlier had given her, 
at her marriage, all he ever expected to give her : viz. two 
thousand dollars. Yet die lower part of her house was fur- 
nished with as much splendor as we usuaUy find among the 
wealthiest. The whole two diousand had been expended 
upon Brussels carpets, alabaster vases, mahogany chairs, 
and marble tables. I afterwards learned that the mere 
useful household utensils had been forgotten ; and that, a 
few weeks after her wedding, she was actually obliged to 
apply to her husband for money to purchase baskets, iron 
spoons, clothes-lines, &c. ; and ner husband, nbade irritable 
by the want of money, pettishly demanded why she had 
bought so many things they did not want. Did the doctor 
gain any patients, or she a single friend, by offering their 
visiters water in richly-cut glass tumblers, or serving them 
with costly damask napkins, instead of plain soft towels? 
No ; their foolish vanity made them less happy, and no more 
respectable. 

* Had the young lady been content with Kidderminster 
carpets, and tasteful vases of her own making, she might 
have put one thousand dollars at interest ; and had she ob- 
tained six per cent., it would have clothed her as well as 
the wife of any man, who depends merely upon his own in- 
dustry, ought to be clothed. This would have saved much 
domestic disquiet ; for, after all, human nature is humao 
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; and a vrife is never better beloi^d, b^nsb dlib 
mooey. 



EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 

I 

Thi^ub is no nibject so much connected Wfdi individu- 
al faappineafe and national prosperity as the education of 
daughters* It is a true^ and therefore an old remark, that 
the situation and prospects of a country may be justly es- 
timated by the character of its women ; and we all know 
how hard it is to engraft upom a woman's character habits 
and prinfriples to wliich she was unaccustomed in her girl- 
ish days^ It is always extremely dlffieuh, and sometimes 
utterly impossible. Is the present education of young la- 
dies likely to eontribiite to their own ultimate hapjHness, or 
to the welfare of the country ? There are many honorable 
exceptioiis; but we do think the general tone of female 
education is bad; The greatest »m1 most universal errcM" 
is, teaching girls to exi^g^rate the Importance of getdng 
married; and of cootse to place ah tuidtte importance up- 
on the polite attentkxis of gentlemen. It was but a few 
dajrs smce, I heard a pretty and sensible ^rlsdy, 'Did you 
ever see a man so ridicubusly fond of his dau^ters as 
Mr. ? He is all the time with them. The other night, 
at the party, I went and took Anna away by mere force ; 
ibr I knew 'she must feel dreadfully to have her father wait- 
bg .upcm h6r all the time, while the other giris were talking 
with the beaux.' And another young friend of mine said, 
with an air most laughably serious, ' 1 don't think Harriet 
uid Julia enjoyed themselves at all last night. Don't you 
think, nobody but their brother ofleired to hand them to the^ 
supper-rooni ?• 

That a mother should wish to see her daughters happily; 
marsied, is tmtural aad proper ; that a young lady should 
be pleased with pcrfhfe attentions is likewise natunu and in- 
Qocenti but this undue anxie^, ttua foolish excitement 
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about siiowing off the attentions of somebody, no - matter 
whom, is attended with consequences seriously injuriQ^s. It 
promotes envy and rivalship ; it leads our young girls to 
spend their time between the public streets, the ball room, 
and the toilet ; and, worst of all, it leads them to contract 
engagements, without any knowledge of their own hearts, 
merely for the sake of being married as soon as their com- 
panions. When married, they find themselves ignorant of 
the important duties of domestic life ; and its quiet pleas- 
ures soon grow tiresome to minds worn out by frivolous 
exchements. If diey remain unmarried, their disappoint- 
ment and discontent are, of course, in proportion to their 
exaggerated idea of the eclat attendant upon having a lov- 
er. The evil increases in a starding ratio ; for these girls, 
so injudiciously educated, will, nine times out of ten, make 
injudicious mothers, aunts, and friends ; thus follies will be 
accumulated unto the third and fourth generation. Yoang 
ladies should be taught that usefulness is happiness, ana 
that all other thiags are but incidental. With regard to 
matrimonial speculations, they should be taught nothing ! 
Leave the affections to nature and lo truth, and all will 
end well. How many can I at this moment recollect, who 
have made themselves unhappy by marrying for the sake 
of the name of being married ! How many do I know, ^ho 
have been instructed to such watchfulness in the game, that 
they have lost it by trumping their own tricks ! 

One great cause of the vanity, extravagance and idle- 
ness that are so fast growing upon our young ladies, is tlie 
absence of domestic education. By domestic education, I 
do not mean the sending daughters into the kitchen some 
half dozen times, to weary the patience of the cook, and to 
boast of it the next day in the parlor. I mean two or three 
years spent with a mother, assisting her in her dudes, in- 
structing brothers and sisters, and. taking care of their own 
clothes. This is the way to make them happy, as well as 
good wives ; for, being early accustomed to the duties of 
life, they will sit lightly as well as gracefully upon them. 

But what time do modem girls have for tlie-formadon 
of quiet, domestic habits ? Until sixteen they go to schod ; 
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tometimes these years are judiciously spent, and sometimes 
they are half wasted ; too often they are spent in acquiring 
the e/emen^j'of a tliousand sciences, without being tliorough- 
]y acquainted with any ; or in a variety of accomplishments 
of very doubtful value to people of moderate fortune. As 
soon as ihey leave school, (and sometimes before,) they be- 
ein a round of balls and parties, and staying with gay young 
friends. Dress and flattery take up all tlieir thoughts. 
What time have they to learn to be useful?^ What lime 
aave tliey to cultivate the still and gentle affections, which" 
must, in every situation of life, have such an important ef- 
fect on a woman's character and happiness ? 

As far as parents can judge what will be a daughter's 
•tatioa, education should be adapted to it ; but it is well to 
remember that it is always easy to know how to spend rich- 
es, and always safe to know how to bear poverty. 

A superficial acquaintance virith such accomplishments 
as music and drawing is usele.*;? aiiu undesirable. They 
should not be attempted w^Iess there is taste, talent, and 
time enough to attain excellence. I have frequently hfeard 
young women of moderate fortune say, * 1 have not opened 
my piano these five years. I wish I had the money ex- 
pended upon it. If I had employed as much time in lea A- 
mg useful tilings, I should have been better fitted for the 
cares of my family.' 

By these remarks I do not mean to discourage an atten- 
tion to tiie graces of life^ Gentility and taste are always 
lovely in all situations* But good things, carried to ex- 
cess, are often productive of bad consequences. When ac- 
complishments and dress interfere witii the duties and 
permanent happiness of life, they are unjustifiable and 
displeasing ; but where there is a solid foundation in 
mind and heart, all those elegancies are but becoming or-* 
naments. 

Some are likely to have more use for them than others } 
and they are justified in spending more time and money 
upon them. But no one should be taught to consider them 
valuable for mere parade and attractioa* Making the ed* 
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, iieadon (4 girk such a series of * tnaa-tn^^s.* makes dio 
whole qr«mn unhealthy, by poisomog the motivts. 



In tracing evik of any kind, which exist in .ociety, we 
must, after all, be brought up against the great cause of all 
mischief-— mtMumagfemen^ in education ; and tliis remark 
apidies with peculiar force to the leading fault of the pres- 
ent day, viz. extravagance. It k useless to expend out 
ingenuinr in purifying the stream, unless the iotuitain be 
cleansed* It young men and young women are brouglit up 
to consider frugality contemptible, and industry dcigradiagi 
it k vain lo expect they will at once become pi udent and 
useful, when the cares of life press heavily u2»on them. 
Generally speaking, when misfortune comes upon those who 
have been accustomed to thoughdess expendituj e, it sinks 
Aem to discouragement, or, what is worse, drives them to 
desperation. It is true there are exceptions. There are 
a few, an honorable few, who, late in life, with Roman se* 
verity of resolution, learn the long-neglected lesson of econ- 
omy. But how small is the number, compared with the 
whole mass of the population! And with what bitter ago- 
ny^ with what bitbg humiliation, is the hard lesson often learn- 
ed! How easily might it have been engrafted on earUf 
habits^ and naturally and gracefully * grown with their 
growth, and strengthened with their strength !' 

Yet it was but lately that I visited a family, not of ^ mod* 
erate fortune,' but of no fortune at all l one of those peo* 
pie who live ' nobody knows how ;' and I found a youm 
gurl, about sixteen, practising on the pianp, while an elder- 
hr kdy beside her was darning her stockings. I was toU 
(for the.modier was proud of bringina up b^r child so gen 
teelly) that the daughter had almost mrgoiteii how to sew, 
and that a woman was hired into the house to do her mend* 
bg ! * But why,' said I, ' have you suffered youjt daug^itar 
to be ^norant of so useful an employment ? If she is poor, 
the knowledge mU be necessary to her ; if she k rich, it 
is the easier thing in the world to ky it aside, if die 
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les; she liill merely be a better jodge whether her 
work iir well done by ot^rs.' * Tli^t is irue,^ replied the 
mddier ^ ^ and I always meant she should learn ; but she 
tierer has seemed to hare any tntoe. When she was e^ht 
fears old, she could put a shirt together pretty well ; but 
since that, hefr music, and her dancing, and her school, have 
Ittken up her whole time. I did mean she should learn 
some domestic habits this winter ; but she has so many 
nsiters, and is obliged to go oiit so much, that I suppose I 
uitnit ^ve it up. I don't like to say too much about it; 
ibk-y poor girl ! she does so love company, and she does so 
hate anytlung like care and confinement ! JVW is her time 
to enjoy herself^ yoii know. Let her ti^e all the consfort 
iktB can, white she is sin^e !' * But,' said I,'* you wish het 
lb nfarry soiiie time or Other ; and > m all probability, she 
wiO tiiarry. When will she learii how to perform the dup- 
lies, ^bfeh are necessary and important to every mistress 
of a fluiiily ?* ' CHi, she will learn them when she is obliged 
ief,' ani^ered thfe lAkidicious mother ; * at all events, I am 
detertilihed she sbflll enjoy hOrself white she is young.' ' 

Arid this is tiiei way I have often heard mothers talk' 
t'ibtj ddiild parents foresee the almost inevitabte consequen* 
ces of sticb a system, I believe the weakest atid vainest 
would abandon the false and dangerous theory. What a 
lesson is taught a girl in diatt sentence, * Let her enjoy her- 
felf dli ike iany whUe $he if single P Instead of represent- 
itig domestic life as the gathering place of the deepest and 
purest aflfections ; as die sphere of woman's enjaymentB as 
well as of her dutisM ; as, indeed, the Whote world to her ; 
tbat one pernicious sentence teaches a girl U> consider mat- 
iffihoiny desirable because * a good match' is a tridmph of 
Miiify, and it is deemed respectabte to be * well settled in 
Ae world';' but that it is a necessary sacrifice of her free- 
ilom tiid her gayety. And then bow many affectionate 
^isj[k>sitions have been trained into heardessness, by beii^ 
taught thiBLt the indulgence of indolence and vanity were ne- 
cessary to thtir happiness ; and that to have this indtil- 
j^Uce^ they must marry money J But who that marries for 
fObneyi in this famd of precaiious fiMrtufles, can tell hMr 
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90OR thqr will kise the gjitteriog temptatioii, to whi^ diif 
have been willing to sacrifice so much ? And even if richea 
last as long as life, the evil is not remedied* Educadoa 
has ^ven a wrong end and aim. to their whole ejosteoce^ 
they have been taught to look for haj^nness where it never 
can be found, viz. in the absence of all occupation, or the 
insatbfactory and ruinous e^^citement of fashionable com- 
petition* 

The difficulty is, education does not usually point the 
female heart to its only true resting-plaee. That dear Eng- 
liab word ' Aom^,' is not half so powerful a talisman as ' Me 
tiwrU.' Instead of the salutary truth, that happiness is im 
duty, they are taught to CQiisiiier the two things totally diar 
linct ; and that whoever seeks one, must sacrifice the othec 

The fact is, our girls have no home education* When 
quite young, they are sent to. schools where no feminine 
employments, no domestic habits, can be learned ; and 
there they continue till they ^come out' into the workL 
AflTer this, few find any time to arrange, and make use o( 
the mass of elementary knowledge they have acqu^ed ; 
and fewer still have either leisure or taste for the inelegant, 
every-day duties of life. Thus prepared,, they enter upon 
matrimony. Tbosje early habits, which would have made 
domestic care a light and easy task^ have never been taught, 
for fear it would interrupt their happiness ; and the result 
is, that when cares; come, as come they must, they find 
theip misery. I am convinced that indifference and dislike 
between husband and wife. are more frequently x^casioned 
by thb great error in education, than by any other cause., 

The bride is awakened from b^ delightful dream, in 
which carpets, vases, jsofas, white glqyes, and peairl eas- 
rings, are oddly jumbled up with her lover's looks and prom- 
ises. Perhaps she would be surprised if she knew exactly 
how much of the fascination of being engaged was owing to 
the aforesaid inanimate concern. Be £at as it will, she is 
awakened by the unpleasant conviction that cares devolve 
upon her. And what effect does this produce upon hc^r 
character? . Do the holy and tender influences of aomestic 
lor^/ender^self-Hienial and exertion abli<»? No! Thi|y 
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wimld have done so, had s^e heeaproperiy edueaUd ; but 
now riie gives way to unavailing fretfolness usd repining ; 
and her husband is at first pained, and finally disgust^, by 
hearing, ' I never knew what care was when I lived in n^y 
frtber's house.' * If I were to live nqr life over again, I 
wotdd remain single as long as I could, without the risk of 
bemg an old maid.' How injudicious, how short-sighted 
is the policy, which thus mars the whole happiness of life, 
m Older to make a few brief years more gay and brilliant ! 
I have known many instances of domestic ruin and discord 
produced by this mistaken indulgence of mothers, /net^* 
tr knew but one, tohere the victim had moral courage enough 
io change aU her early habits. She was a young, pretty^ 
and very amiable girl ; but brought up to be perfectly use- 
less ; a rag bal^ wotdd, to all intent? and purposes, have 
been as efficient a partner. She married a y^bung lawyer, 
whhoat property, but with good and increasing practice. 
She meant to be ii good wife, but she did not know how. 
Her wastefulness involved him in debt. He did not re- 
proaeh, though he tried to convince and instruct her. She 
]oved him ; and weepng replied, M try to do the best I can; 
but when 1 Uved at home, mothenr always took care of ev* 
eiytfasng.' Finally, poverty came upon him ^ like an arm- 
ed man ;' and he went into a remote town in the Western 
States to teach a school. His wife folded her hands, and 
cried ; vdiile he, weary and discouraged, actually came 
home from school to cook his own suj^r. At last, his 
patience, and her real love for trim, impelled her to exer* 
tion. She promised to learn to be useful,,if he. would teach 
lier. And she did learn ! And the change in her habii?< 
gradually wrought such a change iii her husband's fortune, 
that she might bruig her daughters up in idleness, had not 
experience taught her that economy, like grammar, b a 
very hard and tiresome study, after we are twenty years 
old. 

Perhaps some will think the evils of which I have been 
speaking are confined principally to the rich ; but 1 am con- 
meed tbev extend to all classes of people* All manual em- 
plovment is considered degrading ; and those who are coiv 
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peDed to do it, trj to conceal it. A few jeara since, vtrj' 
respectable joung men at our coHeges, cut their own wood, 
and blacked their own shoes. Now, bow few, even o( the 
sons of plain fanners and industrious mechanics, have mor- 
al courage enou^i to do without a servant ; yet when thejr 
leave coUege, and come out into the battle of life, thej 
musi do without servants ; and in these times it will be ibr- 
ttmate if one half of them get what is called * a decent liv* 
uig,' even by rigid economy and patient toil. Yet I wouU 
not that servile and laborious employment should be f<Mt:ed 
upon the jroung. I would mereqr have each one educated 
according to his probable situation in life ; and be tau^ 
that whatever is his duty, is honorable ; and that no mere- 
ly external circumstance can in reality injure true dign^ 
of character. I would not cramp a boy's energies by camr 
palling him always to cut wood, or draw water ; but I would 
teach him not to be ashamed, should his companions hap 
pen to find him doing either one or the other. A few 
days since, I asked a grocer's lad to bring home some ar 
deles I had just purchased at his master's. The bundle- 
was large ; he was visibly reluctant to take it; and wished 
very much that I should send for it. This, however, was 
impossible ; and he subdued his pride ; but when I asked 
him to take back an empty bottle wliich bekMiged to the 
store, he, with a mortified look, begged me to do it up neat* 
ly in a paper, that it might look like a small package. Is 
this boy likely to be happier for cherishing a foolish pride, 
which mil forever be jarring against his duties ? Is he in 
reality one whir more respectable than the industrious lad 
who sweeps stores, or carries botdes, without troubling him- 
self with the idea that all the world is observing his little un- 
nnportant sdf ? For, in relation to ihe rest of die w<»*ld, 
each individaal is unimportant ; and he akine is wise whs 
forms his habits according to his oim wants. Us own profi* 
pects, and his own principles. 
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TRATELLING AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

TnKKB is one kind of extravagance rapidly increasing bi 
fiaa country, whieh, in its efiects on our purses and our hab" 
iUy is one of the worst kinds of extravagance ; I mean the 
tBge for travelling, and for public amusements. The good 
old home habits of our ancestors are breaking up— *-it will 
be well if our virtue and our freedom do not follow them ! 
It is easy, to laugh at such prognostics, — ^and we are well 
aware that the virtue we preach is considered almost obso- 
lete,— but let any reflecting mind inquire how decay has 
begun in all republics, and then let them calmly ask them- 
sehres wiiether we are in no danger, in departing thus rap- 
idly from the simplicity and industry of our forefathers. 

Nations do not plunge at once into ruin — ^governments 
do not change suddenly — ^the causes which bring about the 
final blow, are scarcely perceptible in the beginning ; but 
they increase in numbers, and in power; they press hard- 
er and harder upon the eiiergies and virtue of a people ; and 
the last steps only are alarmingly hurried and irregular. A 
republic without industry, economy, and integrity, is Sam- 
son shorn of his locks. * A luxurious and idle republic! 
Ijook at the phrase !— The words were never made to be 
married together ; every body sees it would be death to 
one of them. 

And are not tve becoming luxurious and i(Ue ? Look at 
eur siteamboats, and stages, and taverns * There you will 
find mechanics, who have left debts and employment to 
take care of themselves, while they go to take a peep at 
the great canal, or the opera-dancers. There you wi^' 
find domestics all agog for their wages-worth of travelling ; 
frby should they look out for * a rainy day ?* There are 
hospitak enough to provide for them in sickness ; and as 
for marrying, they have no idea of that, till they can find 
a man who will support them genteelly. There you will 
find mothers, who have left the children at home with 
Betsey, while they go to improve their minds at the Moun 
tarn House, or the Sbrings. 
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If only the rich did this, all would be well. Tb^ beat 
efit other^i and do not injure theni9elves. In any lituatioay 
idleness is their curse, and uneasiness is the tax they muii 
pay for affluence ; but their restlessnes9 is as great a beo-i 
e6t to the community as the motions of Prbce Esterhaagr^ 
when at every step Uie pearls drop from his coat. 

People of moderate fortune have just as good a right fa^ 
travel as the weahfay ; but is it not unwise? Do they poi 
injure themselves and their families? You say traveltiaif 
is cheap. So is staying at home. Besides, do you count 
aU the costs ? ^ ' 

The money you pay for stages and steamboats is tbo^ 
smallest of the items* There are clothes bought wlucb^ 
would not otherwise be bought; those clothes are won^ 
out and defaced twenty tim<es as quick as the/ would have 
been at home; children are perhaps left with domestics, or^ 
strangers ; their health a,nd morals, to say the least, undei 
very uncertain influence ; your substance is wasted in your 
absence by those who have no s^f-interest to proqapt them 
to carefulness ; you form an acquaintance with a multitude 
of. people, who will be sure to take your house in their 
way, when they travel next year ; and finally, you beccHoe 
so accustomed to excitement, that home appears insipid, 
and it requires no small effi>rt to return to the quiet routine 
of your duties. And what do you get in return for aU this ? 
Some pleasant scenes, which will soon seem to you like a 
dream; some pleasant faces, which you will nev^ see 
again ; and much of crowd, and toil, and dust, and bustle. 

I once knew a family which formed a striking illustration 
of my remarks. The man was a farmer, and Us wife was 
an active, c2q)able woman, with more of ambition than 
sound policy. Beii.g in debt, they resolved to take fiisb* 
ionable boarders firom Boston, during the summer season* 
These boarders, at the time of their arrival, were project- 
mg a jaunt to the Springs ; and they talked of Lake George 
crystals, and Canadian music, and English officers, w 
*' dark blue Ontario,' with its beautiful little brood of Idk^ 
UUy as Wordsworth would call them ; and how one lady 
waa^dressed superbly at SaraUiga; mi bow mothar nm 
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d ^r always happen^ to dn^ her fan in die ?i« 
^ of the wealthiest beaux<. All this fired the quiet im- 
ation of the good &nner'si.wiie ; and no sooner hod the 
dcrs departed to enjoy themselyes in afite of heat, aqd 
f and fever-and-ague, than ^e stated b^r determina- 
to follow them. ' Why have we not as good a right to 
j^veU as diey have?' said she; ^ they have paid us monqr 
pDugh to go to Niagari} wU|h ; and it re^ly is a shame 
ar people to live and cue ;;^ ignorant of their owi^ountry.' 
^ut ^en we want the no^ney to pay for th^t.sjtoqk, which 
umed out unlucky, you know.' \ Oh, that can be done 
lext summer ; we can always get boarders enough, and 

rse that will pay .hsM»is(]|CQely. Give the man a mor^aee 
the house, to keep hnn quiet till next summer*' * But 
pdtiat will you do with thej children ?' * Sally is a very smart 
prl ; I ^ sure she will take as good par^ of th^m as if 1 
vere at home.' 

To make a long story ^ort, the farmer and his wife con- 
cluded to go to Quebec, just to show they had a r^^ to 
pst theipselyes to inconvenience, if they pleased. They 
irent ; spent all their mon^y ; had a watch stolen from them 
in the steamboat ; were dr^dfully sea-sick off Pobt Judith ; 
came home tired, and dusty ; found the babe sick, because 
Sally had stood at the door with it, one chilly, damp mom- 
ingy while she was feeding the cUckens; and the eldest 
prl screaming and screeching at the thoughts of going to 
tied, because Sally,, in ord^ to bring her under her author- 
iqr, had .told heif a frightful * ra,w-head-and-bloody-bones' 
Mory $ the horse had broken into the garden, and made 
vretched work with the vegetables ; and fifty pounds of 
butter had become fit for the grease-pot, because the hoops 
of the firkin had sprung, and Sally had so much to do, that 
the never, thought of gpmg-to see whether the butter was 
covered with brine. 

After six or eight weeks, the children were pretty well 
restored to orderly habits ; and the wife, being really a not- 
able and prudent woman, resolved to make up for her lost 
butter and vegetables, by doing without help through the 
winter • When suou^er cainet they should have boarden^ 
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she said ; and sore ehough, they had boarders m plenljt 
but not profitable ones. There were forty cousms, i 
whose houses they had stopped ; and twenty people who ha 
been very polite to them on the way ; and it being such^ 
' pleasant season, and travelling so cheap j every one of theai 
people felt they had a right to take a journey ; and theJ 
' could not help passing a day or two with their friends J 
the farm. One after another came, till the farmer couI< 
bear it fo longer. * I tell you what, wife,' said he, ' I afl 
going to jail as fast as a man can go. If there is no othel 
way of putting a istop to this. Til sell every bed in the house 
except the one we sleep on.' 

And sure enough, he actually did this; and when tbi 
forty-first cousin came down on a friendly virit, on accomil 
of what her other cousins had told her about the cheapnesi 
of travelling, she was told they should be, very happj n 
sleep on the floor, for .the sake of accommodating her, foi 
a night or two ; but the truth was, they had but one bed in 
the bouse. This honest couple are now busy in payicg 
off their debts, and laying by something for their old agei 
He facetiously tells how he went to New York to have hk 
watcii stolen, and his boots blacked like a looking glass] 
atid she^howsher Lake Greorge diamond ring, and tells hold 
the steamboat was crowded, and how afraid she was thfl 
boilf^r would burst, and always ends by saying, * After aU, il 
was a toil of p!ea?ure/ 

However, it is not our farniers, who are in the greatest 
danger of this species of extravagance ; for we look to thai 
class of people, as the strongest hold of republican simpli^ 
city, industry, and rirtue. It is firom adventurers, swindlers, 
broken down traders, — all that rapidly increasbg class of 
idlers, too genteel to work, and too proud to beg, — ^that 
we have mo9t reason to dread examples of extravagance. 

t A very respectable tavern-keeper has lately been driveti 

to establish a rule, that no custoo^er shall be allowed to 
rise* from the table till he pays for his meal. * I know it is 

» rude to give such orders to honest men,' said he, * and 

three years ago I would as soon cut off my hand as have 

i done it; but now, trtfveUii i; is so cheap, that all sortsof 



bracters are on the move ; and I find more than hatf of 
^m will get away, if diej can, ivitfaout paymg a cent*' 
I With regard to puUic amusements, it b ^still worse. 
kope^lancers, and opera-dancers, and all sorts of dancerSf 
I through, tbe countrf, making thousands as they go^ 
Ul^, from high to low, there is one universal^ despairing 
|wui of ' hard times,' > dreadful gloomy times !' 
^These things ought not to be* People who have little 
kq)end, should partake sparingly of useless amusements; 
fie who are in debt should deny themselves entirely, 
pt me not be supposed to inculcate exclusive doctrines* 
IVould have every species of enjoyment as open to the 
l^r as to the rich ; but 1 would have people consider well 
|pir they are likely to obt&in the greatest portion of happi« 
|l^, taking the whole of th^ir lives into view ; I would not 
ire them sacrifice permanent respectability and comfort 
i present gentility and love of excitement ; above all, I 
lutioo them to beware that this love of excitement does not 

tw into a habit, till the fireside becomes a dull place, and 
gambling table and the bar-room finish what me theatre 
San. 
fmen would have women economical, they must be so 
iNDselves. What motiye is there for patient industry, 
a careful economy, when the savings of a month are 

tt at one trip tP Kahant, and more than the value of a 
h desired, but rejected dress, is expended during the 
^ of a new set of comedians? We make a great deal 
Malk about bemg republicans ; if we are so in reality, we 
bD stay at home, to mind our busmess, an,d educate our 
lUien, so long as one or the other need our attention, or 
m wBbt by our neglect. 
i 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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PHILOSOPHY AN0 CONSISTENCY. 

' Among all the fine things Mrs. Barbauld wrote, she iv 
er wrote anything better than her essay cm the Incon 
tency of Human Expectations. * Everything,' says s 
^is marked at a settled price. Our time, our labor, < 
kgenui^r, is so much ready money, which we are to i 
out to the best advantage. Examine, compare, choose, \ 
ject ; but stand to your own judgment ; and do not, li 
children, when you have purchased one thing, repine d 
you do not possess another, which you vn^M not purcbn 
Wouldyou.be rich? Do you think that the single pel 
worth sacrificing everjrthing else to ? You may then ' 
rich. Thousands have become so from the lowest begi 
rimgs by toil, and diligence, and attention to the minute 
articles of expense and profit. But you must ^ve up ll 
pleasures of leisure, of an unembarrassed mind, and of 
fi'ee, unsuspicious temper. You must learn to do bard,i 
not unjust things; and as for the embarrassment of a del 
ciate and ingenuous spirit, it is necessary for you to get li 
of it as fast as possible. You must not stop to enlaijl 
your mind, polish your taste, or refine your sentimenH 
but must keep on in one beaten track, wimout turning ^ 
to the right hand or the left. «* But,** you say, " I cannl 
submit to drudgeiy like this ; I feel a spirit above it.** 'I 
well; be above it then ; only do not repine because '^ 
are not rich. Is knowledge the pearl of price in your esri 
tiou? That too may be purchased by steady applical 
a;id long, solitary hours of study andreflectbn. " But,"i 
the man of letters, ^^ what a hardship is it that nanj 
illiterate fellow, who cannot construe the motto on his cr 
shall raise a fortune, and make a figure, while I 
merely the common conveniences of life." Was it for 
tune, then, that you grew pale over the midnight lamp) 
gave the sprightiv years of youth to study and reflect 
You tlien have mistaken your path, and ill employed jc' 
du9trj. •« What reward have I dien for all my labor?" 
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! A lar^ comprehensive soul, purged froir^ yii|« 
fears and prejudices, able to interpret the works ot man 
God. A perpetual spring of fresh ideas, and the con- 
lus dignity of superior intelligence* Good Heaven! 
t other reward can vou ask ! " But b it not a reproach 
a the economy of Providence diat such a one, who is 
lean, dirty feUow, should have amassed wealth enou^t 
buy half a nation ?" Not in the least. He made him- 
'a mean, dirty fellow, for that very end. He has paid 
health, his conscience, and his liberty for it. Do you 
him his bargain? Will you hang your head in his 
Dce, because he outshines you in equipage and show? 
i up your brow with a noble confidence, and say to your- 
jU^ ^^ I have not. these tilings, it is true ; but it is because 
^lave not desired, or sought them ; it is because I possess 
Imething bett^. I have chosen my lot ! I am content, 
id .satisfied.^'. The most characterisdc mark of a great 
|bd is to choose some one object, which Jt considers im* 

Prtant, and purpue that object through Sfe. If we expect 
J purchase^ we must pay the price.' . . 

i* There is a pretty passage in pne of Lucian's dialogues, 
pere Jupiter complains to Cupid, that, though he has had 
I many intrigues, he was never sincerely beloved* "In 
ider to be loved," says Cupid, " you must lay aside your 
|;s and your thunder-bolts ; you must curl and perfume 
iur hair, and place a garland on your head, and walk with 
^ft step, and assume a winning, obsequious deportment." 
iBut,*' replied Jupiter, "1 am not willing to resign so 

Fch of my dignity." " Then," returned Cupid, " leave 
desiriixg to 1^ loved." ' 
^ These remarks by Mrs. Barbauld are full of sound phi- 
toopb}^. Whp has not observed, in his circle of acquaint- 
lee, and in the recesses of his own heart, the same m- 
^istency of expectadon, the same peenshness of discon- 

|Bt. 

^Says Ger^lanicus» * There is my dunce of a classmate 
^ found his way into. Congress, and is living amid tlie 
irpetual excitement of intellectual minds, while I atn 
|(qpad up in an ignorant. country parisbr obliged to be at 
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the beck and ezH of eyeiy old womaiii who happens to fli 
uneasy in her mind.' 

* Welly Germanicus, the road to political distinction wi 
$^ open to you as to him ; why did you not choose it 
Oh, I could not consent to be the tool of a party ; to shal 
liands with the vicious, and flatter fools. It would gall H 
lo the quick to hear my opponents accuse me of actioid 
never committed, and of motives which worids would t 
tempt me to indulge.' Since Germanicus is wise enoq| 
to know the whistle costs more than it is worth, is he d 
unreasonable to murmur because he has not bought it ? 

Matrona always wears a discontented look when i 
hears the praises of Clio. ^ I used to write her compositM 
for her, when we were at school together,' says she ; ' si 
now she is quite the idol of the literary world ; while 1 1 
never heard of beyond my own family, unless some a 
happens to mtroduce me as the friend of CHo.' *WI 
not write, then ; and see if the world will not learn to intr 
duce Clio as the friend of Matrona ?' * I write ! not for i 
world ! I could not endure to pour my soul out to an d 
discerning midtitude; I could not see my cheridi 
thoughts caricatured by some souUess reviewer, and H 
favorite fancies expounded by the matter-of-fact editor^ 
some stupid paper.' Why does Matrona envy what i 
knows costs so much, and is of so little value ? 

Yet so it is, through all classes of socie^r. All of us M 
et some neighbor's possession, and think our lot wm 
have been happier, had it been different from what it 
Yet most of us could obtain worldly distinctions, if our bi 
its and inclinations aUowed us to pay the immense price' 
which they must be purchased. True wisdom lies m fii 
ing out ail the advantages of a situation in which we i 
placed, instead of imagining the enjoyments'of qpie m vM 
we are not placed. 

Such pmlosophy is rarely found. The most perl 
sample I ever met was an old wbman, who was appare 
ly the poorest and most forlorn of the human species-i' 
true is the maxim which all pro^ss to believe, and -wH 
uone act upon invariably, viz. that bapinness does not i 
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pad OB outward circumstances. The wise woMul^ 10 
whom I have alluded, walks to Boston, from a distaaieie'Dl 
inty-five or thirty miles, to sell a bag of brown thread and 
:kings; and then patiently foots it back again with her 
le gains. Her dress, though tidy, is a grotesque coUee- 
&)D of ' shreds and patches,' coarse in the extreme. * Why 
pn't you come down in a wagon ?* said I, when I obser- 
that she was soon to become a mother, and was evi- 
mily wearied with her long journey. * We h'an't got any 
>rse,' replied she ; * the neighbors are very kind to me, 
It they can't spare their'n ; and it would cost as much to 
kire one, as all my thread will come to.' * You have a 
^usband — don't he do anytliing for you .' * He is a good 
tn; he does all be caa ; hot he's a cripple and an inva* 
He reels my yam, and sp^^ks the ohildren'is shoes. 
[e's as kind a husband as a woman need to have.' ^ But 
jfk bebg a cripple is a heavy misfortune to you,' said L 
f Why, ma'am, I don't k>ok upon it in that light,' replied 
thread-woman ; * I consider that I've great reason to 
thankful he never took to any bad habits.' ' How ma- 
children have you ? ^ Six sons, and five darters, 
la'am.' ^ Six sons and five^ daughters ! What a family 
>r a poor woman to support !' * It's a family, surely, 
ta'am ; but there an't one of 'em Fd be willing to bse. 
'hey are as good children as need to be— -all willing to 

Cork, and ail clever to me. Even the litdest boy, when 
s gets a cent now and then' for doing a chore, will be sure 
lod bring it to ma'am.' ^ Do your daughters spin your 
|faread ?' * No, ma'am ; as soon as they are old enough, 
ky go out to sarvke* 1 don't want to keep them always 
Wving for me ; they are always wilfing to give me what 

ty can , but it is right and fair they should do a little for 
mselves. i do aU my spinning after the folks are abed.' 
'Don't you think you should be better off, if you had no 
lue but jFourself to provide for P * W'hy, no, ma'am, I don^t. 
ifl had^nt been married, I should always have had to Wivk 
It hard as I could ; and now I can't do more than titat. 
Ify'dhthlreii lire a grea^ comibn ^ me ; mid I look forward 
I 10 
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to the time wfien they'll do as much for me as 1 have doni 
for them.' 

Here was true philosophy ! I learned a lesson from tha 
poor woman which I shaU not soon forget. If I wantei 
true, hearty, well principled service, I would employ chil 
ilren brought up by such a mother. 



REASONS FOR HARD TIMES. 



Perhaps there never was a time when the depi*essine 
effects of stagnation in business were so universally felt, ail 
the world over, as they are now. — ^The merchant sends 
out old dollars, and is lucky if he gets the same number 
of new ones in return ; and he who has a share in manu- 
factures, has bought a ' bottle imp,' which he vnW do* well 
to hawk about the street for the lowest possible coin. The 
effects of this depression must of course be felt by aU 
grades of society. Yet who that passes through Comhill at 
one o'clock, and sees the bright array of wives and daugh- 
ters, as various in their decorations as the insects, the birds 
and the shells, would believe that the community was stag- 
gering under a weight which almost paralyzes its move- 
ments? * Everything is so cheap,' say the ladies, * that it 
is inexcusable not to dress well.' But do they reflect why 
things are so cheap ? Do they know how much wealth has 
been sacrificed, how many families ruined, to produce this 
boasted result ? Do they not know enough of the machin- 
ery of society, to suppose that the stunning effect of crash 
after crash, may eventually be felt by those on whom they 
depend for support? 

Luxuries are cheaper now than necessaries were a few 
years since ; yet it is a lamentable fact, that it costs more 
to live now tlian it did formerly. When silk was nme shil- 
lings per yard, seven qt eight ysurds. sufficed fiir a dress; 
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mow it is four or five shillings, sixteen or twen^ yards vrSl 
bardly satisfy the mantuamaker. 

If this extravagance were confined to the wealthiest class- 
es, it would be productive of more good than evil. But 
if the rich have a new dress every fortnight, people of mod- 
erate fortune will have one every month. In this way, fine- 
ry becomes the standard of respectability ; and a man's 
cloth is of more consequence than his character. 

Men of fixed salaries spend every cent of their incomei 
and then leave tlieir children to depend on the precarious 
charity and reluctant friendship of a world they have wast- 
ed tlieir substance to please. Men who rush into enter- 
prise and speculation, keep up their credit by splendor ; 
land should they sink, they and their families carry with 
'them extravagant habits to corrode their spirits with discon- 
tent, perchance to tempt them into crime. ' I know we 
•re extravagant,' said one of my acquaintance, the other 
day; ' but how can I help it? My husband does not like 
to see his wife and daughters dress more meanly than those 
with whom they associate.' 'Then, my dear ladyfyour 
> husband has not as much moral dignity and moral courage 
^as I thought he had. He should be content to see his wife 
and daughters respected for neatness, good taste, and at- 
►tractive manners.' * This all sounds very well in talk,', re- 
plied tlie lady; 'but, say what you will about pleasing and 
intelligent girls, nobody will attend to them unless they 
dress in the fashion. If my daughters were to dre^s in the 
plain, neat style you recommend, they would see all their 
acquaintance asked to dance more frequently than them- 
selves, and not a gentleman would join them in Cornhill.' 

* I do not believe this in so extensive a sense as you do. 

Girls may appear genteelly without being e^^travagant , and 

diough some fops may know the most approved color for 

a ribbon, or the newest arrangement for trimming, I believe 

^gentlemen of real character merely notice whether a lady'i 

' dress is generally in good taste, or not. But, granting your 

statement to be true, in its widest sense, of what consequence 

I is it .^ How much will tlie whole happiness oi your 

daughter's life be afiected by her dancing some fifty times 
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fefli ikui lier rCompanionBy or wasting some few hours lesi 
in the empty conversation of e&aac&mbs i A raan often ad 
mires a style q{ dress, winch he would not venture to sup- 
port in a w£e. Extrairagance has prevented mai^ naar 
riogeS) and rendered ^U more unhappy. And should your 
daughtiBrs fail in forming good connexions, what hwre you 
to leave them, save extravagant habits, too deeply rooted 
to be eradicated. Think you those who now laugh at 
ibem for a soiled glove, or an unfashionable ribbon, will 
assist their poverty, or cheer their neglected old age ? No ; 
diey would find them as cold and selfish as they are vain. 
A few thousands in the bank are worth all the tashionablc 
iiriends in Christendom.' 

Whether my friend was convinced, or not, I cannot say; 
but I saw her daughters in Cornhill, the next week, with 
new French hats and blonde veils. 

It is really melancholy to see how this fever of extrava- 
^mce rages, and how it b sapping the strength of our hap- 
py country. It has no bounds ; it pervades all ranks, and 
characterizes all ages. 

I know the wife of a pavier, who spends her three hun- 
dred a year in * outward adorning,' and who will not con 
descend to speak to her husband, while engaged in his hon- 
est calling. 

Mechanics, who should have too high a sense of their 
own respectability to resort to such pitiful competidoo, 
will indulge their daughters in dressing like the wealthiest; 
and a domestic would certainly leave you, should you dare 
advise her to lay up one cent of her wages. 

' These things ought not to be.' Every man and eveiy 
woman should lay up some portion of their income, whedh 
cr that income be great or smdl. 
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HOW TO ENDTJRE POVERTY. 

That a thorough, religious, useful education is the best 
security against misfortune, disgrace and poverty- is univer- 
sally believed and acknowledged ; and to this we add the 
firm conviction, tha^ when poverty comes^(as it sometimes 
will) upon the prudent, the industrious, and the well-in- 
formed, a judicious education is all-powerful in enabling 
(hem to endure the evils it cannot always prevent. A mind ' 
full of piety and knowledge is always rich ; it is a bank that 
never fails ; it yields a perpetual dividend of happmess. 

In a late \'isit to the ahns-house at , we saw a re- 
markable evidence of tlie truth of this doctrine. Mrs. — — 
was early left an orphan. She was educated by an uncle 
and aunt, both of whom had attained the middle age of life. 
Theirs was an indubious, well-ordered, and cheerful fam- 
ily. Her uncle was a man of sound judgment, hberal feel- 
ings, and great knowledge of human nature. Ttiis he 
showed by the education of tlie young pe* pie under his 
care. He allowed them ti(> waste no time ; every moment 
must be spent in learning something, or in doing something. 
He encouraged an entertaining, lively style of conversation, 
but discountenanced all remarks about persons, families, 
dress, and engagements ; he used to say, parents were not 
aware how such topics frittered away the minds of young peo- 
ple, and what inordinate importance they learned to attach 
to them, when tlioy heard |hem constantly talked about. 

In his family, Sunday was a happy day ; for it was made 
a day of religious instruction, without any unnatural con- 
straint upon the gayety of the young. The Bible was the 
text book; the }>laces mentioned in it were traced on maps ; 
the manners and customs of different nations were explain- 
ed ; curious phenomena in the natural history ol" those coun- 
U'ies were read ; in a word, every tiling was done to cherish 
a spirit of humble, yet earnest inquiry. In tliis excellent 

family Mrs. remained till her marriage^ In the course 

of fiiteen years, she lost her i^cle, h^r aunt, and her bus- 

10* 
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band. • She TTas left destitute, but supported herself com* 
fortably by her own exertions, and retained the respect and 
admiration of a large circle of friends. Thus she passed 
her life in cheerfulness and honor during ten years ; at tlie 
end of diat time, her humble re^dence took fire from an 
adjdning liouse in the nighttime, and she escaped by jump- 
ing from the chamber window. In consequence <A the in- 
jury received by this fall, her right arm was amputated, 
and her right leg became entirely useless. Her friends 
were very kind and attentive ; and for a short time she 
consented to live on their bounty; but, aware that the 
claims on private charily are very numerous, she, with the 
genuine independence of a strong mind, resolved to avail 
herself of the public provision for the helpless poor. The 
name of going to the alms-house had nothing terrifying or 
disgraceful to her ; for she had been taught that conduct is 
the real standard of respectability. She is tliere, with a 
heart full of thankfulness to the Giver of all things ;, she is 
patient, pious, and uniformly cheerful. She instructs the 
young, encourages the old, and makes herself delightful to 
all, by her various knowledge and entertaining conversa- 
tion. Her character rejects dignity on her situation ; and 
those who vbit the establishment, come away with senti- 
ments of respect and admiration for this voluntary resident 
of the alms-house. 



What a contrast is afibrded by the character of the wo- 
man who occupies the room next hers ! She b so indo- 
lent and filthy, that she can with difficulQr be made to attend 
to her own personal comfort; and even the most patient 
are worn out with her perpetual fretfutoess. Her mind is 
continually infested with envy, hatred, and discontent 
She thinks Providence has dealt hardly with her ; that all 
die world are proud and ungrateful ; and that every one 
deqiises her because she is in the alms-house. This pit- 
iable state of mind is the natural result of her education. 

Her father was a respectable mechanic, and nueht have 
6MII a weaMiy one, had he not been fiiscinated by the 
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beauty of a thoughtless, idle, showy girl, whom he made 
his wife. Tlie usual consequences followed — ^he could not 
earn money so fast as she could spend it ; the house be- 
came a scene of discord ; the dau^ter dressed in the fash*- 
ion ; learned to play on the piano ; was taught to think that 
being engaeed m any useful employment was very ungen- 
teel ; and that to be engaged to be married was the chief 
end and aim of woman ; the father died a bankrupt ; the 
weak aud frivolous mother lingered along in beggary, for a 
while, and then died of vexation and shame. 

The friends of the family were very kind to the daugh- 
ter ; but her extreme indolence, her vanity, pertness, and 
ingratitude, finally exhausted the kindness of the most gen- 
erous and forbearing ; and as nothing could induce her to 
personal exertion, she was at length obliged to take slielter 
ffl the alms-house. Here her misery is incurable. She 
has so long been accustomed to think dress and parade 
the necessary elements of happiness, that she despises all 
that is done for her comfort; her face has settled into an 
expression which looks like an imbodied growl; every 
body is tired of listening to her complaints; and even tlie 
little children run away, when they see her coming. 

May not tliose who have children to educate, learn a 
good lesson from these women ? Those who have wealtli, 
have recently had many and bitter lessons to prove how sud- 
denly riches may take to themselves wings ; and those who 
certainly have but litde to leave, should indeed beware how 
they bestow upon their children, the accursed inheritance 
of mdolent and extravagant habits. 



APPENDIX 

TO THE 

AMERICAN FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 



Thow tentancM mailced with a star relate to sabjecta mentioned in other paxta 

of the book* 



To PRESERVE Green Currants. — Currants may be kept fresh 
for a year or more, if they are gathered when green, separated 
frora tho stems, put into dry, clean junk bottles, and corked very 
carefully, so as to exclude the air. They should be kept in a 
cool place in the cellar. 

Candles. — ^Very bard and durable candles are made in the 
following manner : Melt together ten ounces of mutton tallow, a 
quajter of an ounce of camphor, fnivr ounces of beeswax, and two 
ounces of alum. Candles made of these materials burn with a 
very clear light 

♦Varnished Furniture. — ^If you wish to give a fine soft polish 
to varnished, furniture, and remove any slight imperfections, rub 
it once or twice a week with pulverized rotten-stone and linseed 
oil, and afterward wipe clean with a soft' silk rag. 

Cream. — ^The quantity of cream on milk may be greatly in- 
creased by the following process : Have two pans ready in boil- 
ing hot water, and when the new milk is brought in, put it into 
one of tiiese hot pans and cover it with the other. The quality 
as well as tlie tliickncss of the cream is improved. 

♦Teeth. — Honey mixed with pure pulverized charcoal is said to 
be excellent to cleanse the teeth, and make them white. Lime- 
water with a little Peruvian bark is very good to be occasionally 
used by those who have defective teeth, or an offensive breath. 

Tainted Butter. — Some good cooks say that bad butter may 
be purified in the following manner : Melt and skim it, then put 
into it a piece of icell-toasted bread ; in a few minutes the butter 
will lose its offensive taste and smell ; the bread will absorb itaH 
Slices of potato fried in rancid lard will in a great measure ab- 
sorb the unpleasant taste. 

Tomatoes Pie.— TomatoiPS make excellent pies. Skins taken 
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«ir witii -Maiding water, stewed twen^ miinitM or more, salted, 
^epared the same as rich squash pies, only an egg or two more 

*It is a great improvement to the flavor of Pumpkiiv Pies to boil 
the milk, stir the sifted pumpkin into it, and let them boil up to- 
gether once or twice, xhe pumpkin swells almost as much as 
Indian meal, and of coarse absorbs more milk than when stirred 
tc^ether cold ; but the taste of the pie is much improved. 

Some people cut pumpkin, string it, and dry it like apples. It 
is a much better way to boil and sift the pumpkin, then spread 
it out thin in tin plates, and dry hard in a warm oven. It will 
keep good all the year round, and a little piece boiled up in milk 
will make a batch of pies. 

*Mo6t people think Brass Kettles for washing are not os likely 
to^collect verdigris, if they are never cleaned in any other wa} 
than by washing in strong soap suds just before they are used. 

Ink Spots. — ^If soaked in warm milk before the ink has a chance 
to dry, the spot may usually be removed. If it has dried in, rub 
table-salt upon it, and drop lemon-juice upon the salt. Tliis an- 
swers nearly as well as the salts of lemon sold by apothecaries. 
If a lemon cannot be easily procured, vinegar, or sorrel-juice, will 
answer. White soap diluted with vinegar is likewise a good 
thing to take out ink spots. 

Starch. — ^Frozen potatoes yield more flour for starch than 
firesh oncB, The frost may be taken out by soaking them in cold 
water a few hours before cooking ; if frozen veYy hard, it may be 
useful to throw a little saltpetre into the water. 

Feathers. — It is said that tumbled plumes may be restomd to 
elastJcil^ and beauty by dipping them in hot water, then shaKing 
and drying them. 

IcT Steps — Salt strewed upon the door-steps in winter will 
eaose the ice to crack, so that it can be easily removed. 

Flowers^ — ^Flowers may be preserved fresh in tumblers or vases 
by putting a handful of salt in the water, to increase its coldness. 

Whits- wASBfiro is said to last longer if the aew-slaked Ihne 
be mixed with skim-milk. 

Hokse-Flib8« — Indigo-weed stuck plentifully about the har- 
itfls tends to keep flies from horses, come make a decoction of 
mdigo-weed, and others of pennyroyal, and bathe hortes with il, 
to defend them from insects. 

Pink Apflks will keep much better if the green crown at top 
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be twisted off. l*be vegetation of the srown takes the goodnett fim 
the truit, in the same way that sprouts injure vegetables. The crown 
can be stuck on for ornan^ent, if necessary. 

The Piles. — ^Stew a handful of Low mallows in a pint of milk, tit 
reduced to about three gills; strain it, add one gill of W. I. molasses 
When about blood.warm inject it with a syringe.- If done daily it wlA 
afford gresu rehef. Low Mallows' tea is likewise a useful drink in this 
disorder. 

Warts. — ^It is said that if the top of a wart be wet and rubbed 
two or three times a day with a piece of unslaked lime, it cures 
the wart soon, and leaves no scar. 

•Cancers. — The Indians havo great belief in the efRcacy of 
poultices of stewed cranberries, for the relief of cancers. They 
apply them fresh and warm every ten or /ifleen minutes, night 
and day. Whether this will effect a cure I know not ; I simply 
know that the Indians strongly recommend it. Salts, or some 
simple physic, is taken every day during the process. 

Ear- Wax. — Nothing is better than ear-wax to prevent the 
painful effects resulting from a wound by a nail, skewer, &c. It 
should be put on as soon as possible. Those who are troubled 
with cracked lips have found this remedy successful when others 
have failed. It is one of those sorts of cures, which are very likely 
to be laughed at ; but I know of its having produced very bene- 
ficial results. 

*Burws. — If a person who is burned will"* j><rfien% hold the in- 
jured part in water, it will prevent the formation of a blister. If 
11? water be too cold, it may be slightly warmed, and produce 
t.'ie same effect. People in general are not willing to try it for a 
sufficiently long time. Chalk and hog's lard simmered together 
are said to make a good ointment for a 1» irn. 

*Bruises. — Constant application of v. irm water is very sooth- 
ing to bruised flesh, and may serve to vi. c^vent bad consequences 
while other things are in preparation. 

Sore Nipples. — Put twenty graina of sugar of lead into % 
viaJ with one gill of rose-water ; iliake it up flioroughly ; wet a 
piece of sofl linen with this preparation, and put it pn ; renew 
this as often as the linen becomes dry. Before nursmg, wash 
this off with something soothing ; rose-water is very good ; but 
the best thing is quince-seed warmed, in a littJe cold tea until the 
liquid becomes quite glutinous. This application is alike healing 
and pleasant. 

A raw onion is an excellent remedy for the Sting of a Wa.sf 
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.Co&NS. — ^A corniaay.be extracted from the loot by J»ndixi|it <W 
■alf a raw cranberry, with the cut side of the fruit upon the foot. 
£ have known a very old and troublesome corn drawn out in thw 
way, in the course of a few nights. 

HEA&T-Buarf. — Eat magnesia for the heart-bum. 

Chloride or Lime. — A room may be purified from ofFensivt 
smells of an)' kind by a few spoonsful of chloride of lime dis- 
solved in water. A good-sized saucer, or some similar vessel, is 
large enough for all common purposes. The article is cheap, and 
is invaluable in the apartment of an invalid. 

Eggs in Winter. — ^The reason hens do. not usually lay egga 
m the winter is that the gravel is covered up with snow, and 
therefore they are not furnished with lime to form the shells. If 
the bones left of meat, poultry, &c. are pounded and mixed with 
their food, or given to them idone, they will eat them very eager- 
ly, and will, lay eggs the same as in summer. Hens fed on oats 
are zaiieh<more likely to lay well than those fed on corn. 

Pearl's.^Iu order to preperve the beauty of pearl ornaments, 
they should be carefully kept from dampness. A piece of paper 
torn oif and rolled up, so as to present a soft, ragged edge, is the 
best thing to deunse th^m with. 

Varnishing Giijdkd Frames. — It is said that looking-glass 
frames may bp ,cleansed with a damp cloth, without injury, pro- 
vided they are vajrnished with the pure white alcoholic .varnish^ 
used for transferred engravings and other delicate articles of 
fancy-work., •I'his would save the trouble of covering and un- 
covering picture-frames witli the change of the seasons. I never 
heard how many eoat5 of varnish were necessary, but I should 
think it would be safe to put on more than one. 

Cologne Water. — One pint of alcohol, sixty drops of laven 
der, sixty drops of bergamot, si«ity drops of essence of lemon, 
lixty drops of orange water. To be corked up, and well shaken, 
ft is better for considerable age. 

Grease Spots. — ^Magnesia rubbed upon the spot, covered 
with cleaa paper, and a warm, iron placed above, Will usually 
Irawout' grease. Where a considerable quantity of oil has been 
apilled, it will be necessary to -repeat the operation a great many 

times,, in order to extract it all. ^ 

« 

Regbi^t for making excellent Bread without Yeast.— 
Scald about two handsfiil of Indian meal, .into which put a little 
inlL and as much cold water as will make it rather warmer than 
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new milk ; then stir In wheat flour, till it is^s tiuck tm a fiuaOy 
iNiddiiig, and eet itdown by the fire to nse. In about half in 
hour, it generally {fro ws thin ; you may sprinkle a little fresh floui 
on the top^ and mind to turn the pot round, that it may not bake 
to the side of it In three or four hours, if you mind the above 
directions, it will rise and ferment as if you had set it with hop 
jenst ; when it does, make it up in soft dough, flour a pan, pot 
m your bread, set it before the fire, covered up, turn it roona to 
make it equally warm, and in about half an hour it will be light 
enough to bake. It suits best to bake in a Dutch oven, as it 
should be put into the oven as soon as it is light. 

Rics Jei.lt. — Boil a quarter of a pound of rice flour with half 
a pound of loaf sugar, in a quart of water, till the whole becomes 
one glutinous mass, then strain off the jelly and let it stand tc 
cool. This food is veiy nourishing and beneficial to invalids. 

Apple Mabmaladbw — Scald apples till they will pulp firom tiie 
core ; take an equal weight of sugar in large lumps, and boil it 
in just water enough to dip the lumps well, until it can be skim- 
med, and is a thick syrup ; mix this with the apple pulp, and 
simmer it on a quick fire fbr fifteen minutes. Keep it in poti 
covered with paper £pped in brandy. 

QuincE Marbialade. — ^To tw^ poulids of quince put three 
quarters of a pound of nice sugar, and a pint of spring water. 
Boil them till they are tender ; then take them up and bruiae 
them ; again put them in the liquor, and let them boil three 
quarters of an hour, then put it into jars, covered as mentioned 
above. Those who like things verv sweet put an equal quantitj 
of quince and sugar ; but I think the flavor is less delicious. 

Raspbsert Jam. — ^Take an equal quanti^ of firnit and 8a|[ar. 
Put the raspberries into a pan, boil and stir them constantly tiH 
juicy and well broken ; add as much sugar, boil and skim it till 
it is reduced to a fine jam. Put it away in the same manne^r as 
other preserves. * 

Blanc-Manger. — Boil two ouncesof isinglass in one pint and a 
half of new milk; strain it into one pint of thick cream. Sweeten 
it to your taste, add one cup of rose-w^ter, boil it up onc6ylet it 
settle, and put it in ^our moul&. 

Some- prefer to. boil two ounces of isinglass in three and a half 
pints of water for half an hour, tlien strain it to one pint and a half 
of cream, sweeten it, add a teacup of rose-water, and boil up onca 

Isinglass is the most expensive ingredient in blanc-manger. 
Some decidedly prefer the jelly of calves' feet The jelly is ob- 
uined by boiling four feet m a gallon of water till reduced to a 
quart, strained, cooled, and skimmed. A |»nt d* jelly lO a pint 
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of «i«in; m oidi«P(rMq»tetft'doa» tM moa ainingfawmme* 
maafef 4 Some bod a Bbek of cinnainoiii or a gnted Temon-pe*!^ 
Q tbe jelly. The moolda should be made tfaorougii^ clean, end 
wet with cold water ; the white of an egg, dropped in and shook 
roond the moulds, will make it come out smooth and handsomely;. 

Pork Jei.i.t. — Some people like the jeUy obtained from a boil- 
ed hand of pork, or the feet of pork, prepared in the same way as 
calf Vfoot jelly ; for which see page 31. 

The clothsyor jelly-bags,, through which jelly is strained, should 
be first wet to prevent waste. 

CiMAJuaftT JxiAT^— Mix isinglass jelly, or calf 's-foot jelly, 
with a double <}uantity of cranberiy juice, sweeten it with fine 
loaf sugar, boil it up onee,. and strain it to cocL 

Rich Custards. — ^Boil a pint of milk with lemon-peel and a 
stick of cinnamoni While it is boiling, beat up the yolks of ^ve 
eggs with. a pint of cream. When thu milk tastes of the spice, 
*pour it to. the creaio^ stirring well ; sweeten it to taste. Give the 
custard a simmer, till of a pr<^r thickness, but do not let it boil. 
Stir th6 whole time one way. Season it with a little rose-water, 
and a few spoonsful of wine or brandy, as you may prefer. When 
put into cups, grate on nutmeg. 

To PRK8ERVE PsACHESw — Scsld poaches. in boiling water, but 
do not let them boil ; take them out and put them in cold water, 
then dry Ihem in a sieve, and put them in long, wide-mouthed 
bottles. To a half dozen peaches put a quarter of a pound of 
clarified suffsr ; pour it over the peaches, fill up the bottles witli 
orandy, and stop them close. 

Cocoa-nut Cakes* — Grate the meat of two cocosrnuts, after 
pealing ofiT the dark skin ; allow an equal weight of loaf sugar, 
pounded and sifted, and the rind and juice of two lemons. Mix 
the ingredients well ; make into cakes about as big as a nutroepf, 
with a little. piece of citron in each. Bake them on buttered tm 
ilieets about twenty minutes, in a moderately hot oven. 

*To CLARiPT SuoAR. — ^Put half a pint of water to a pound of 
sugar ; whip up the white of an eff g and stur it in, and put it over 
the &»• When it first boils up, dieck it with a litde cold water 
the second time set it away to eooL In a quarter of an hour 
nkka thetc^ and tarn the symp off quickly, so as to leave the 
sediment which will collect at the bottom. 

*Ricii Wanvure Cakb^ — One pound three quarten of flour, one 
poond one quarter of butter, do. of susar, one dozen eggs, two 
poinds of cuffonti, one gill of wine* halragiU of braadyione pcnnd 
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of eHzoniy cut in 8]ice% m wine-Gins of roae^watBr, three quflitere of 
9m ounce of nutmeg, quarter of an ounce of cloves, the same of all- 
spice. The rind of two lemons grated in. See page 72 for baking. 

Still richer Wepdimg Cake. — ^Three pounos of flour, three 
pounds of butter, three pounds of sugar, twenty-eight eggs, six 
pounds of currants, and six pounds of seeded raisins ; one ounce 
of cinnamon, one ounce of nutmeg, three quarters of an ounce of 
cloves, half an ounce of mace, one pound of citron, two glasseff 
of brandy, two glacises of rose-water, and one glass of wine. Foi 
baking, see page 72. 

*Frostin6 for Cake. — ^Itis a great improvement to squeeze f 
little lemon-juice into the e^ and sugar prepared for frosting 
It gives a fine flavor, and mSkes it extremely white. For frost- 
ing, see directions, page 7)L 

VThip Stllabub. — One pint of cream, one pint of wine, the 
juice and grated peel of a lemon, and the wlute of two eggs; 
sweeten it to your taste, put it into a deep vessel, and whip it to 
a light froth. Fill your glasses with the froth as it rises. It is a 
goc^ plan to put some of the froth in a sieve, over a dish, and 
have it in readiness to heap upon the top .of your glasses after you 
have filled them. Some people put a spoonful of «Qanna]ade 6r 
jelly at the bottom of the glasses, before they are fiii'^d. 

Lobster Salad. — The meat of one lobster is extracted from 
the shell, and cut up fine. Have fresh hard lettuce cut up very 
fine ; mix it with the lobster. Make a dressing, in a deep plate, of 
tlie yolks of four eggs cut up, ^a gill of sweet oil, a gill of vinegar 
half a gill of mustard, half a teaspoonful. of cayenne, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt ; all mixed well together. To be prepared just 
before eaten. Chicken saladis prepared in the same way, only 
chicken is used instead- of lobster, and celery instead of lettuce. 

Escaloped Oysters.— Put crumbled bread around the sides 
and bottom of a buttered dish. Put oysters in a skillet, and let 
the heat just strike them through^ then take them out of the 
shells, and rinse them thoroughly in the water they have stewed 
m. Put half of them on the layer of crumbled bread, and season 
n'ith mace and pepper ; cover them with crumbs of bread and bits 
of butter ; put in the rest of the oysters, season and cover them in 
the same way. Strain thiir liqooSi .and pour over. If you fear 
they will be too salt,, put fresh water instead; B*ke fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

Fried Oysters. — After they are prepared from the skell, they 
are <)inped in batter, made of eggs and crumbs, veeaoned wHb 
nutiD0|r^ mace and salt, stirred up well. . Fried in lavd till biowa 
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V£«STABLE Oyster. — ^This vegetable is flomething Wee a 
iiaisnip ; is j^anted about the same time, npens. about the same 
time, and requires about the same codlang. It is said to taste 
very much like real oysters. It is cut in pieces, after being 
boiled, dipped in batter, and fried in the same way. It is ex 
cellent mixed with niinced salt fish. 

Partriiiges should be roasted ten or fifteen minutes longer 
than cfhickens, that is, provided they are thick-breasted and plump. 
Being naturally dry, they should be plentiftiUy basted with butter. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE EN<j^LlSH FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 

£It was Uie intention of the author of the American Frugal Housewife, to have 
given an Appendix from the English FrugaJ Housewife ; but upon exami- 
natioU; she found the book so little fitted to the wants of this country, tliat 
she has been able to extract but little.] 

Cheese is to be chosen by its moist, smooth coat ; if old cheese 
be rough-coated, ragged, or dry at top, beware of worms. If it 
be over-full of holes, moist and spongy, it is subject to maggots. 
If soft or perished places appear, try how deep they go, for the 
worst part may be hidden. 

Eggs. — ^To prove whether they are good or bad, hold the large 
end of the egg to your tongue ; if it feels warm, it is new ; but 
if cold, it is bad. In proportion to the heat or cold, is the good- 
ness of the egg. Another way to know is to put the egg in a pan 
of cold water; the fresher the egg, the sooner it will fall to tlie 
bottom ; if rotten, it will swim. If you keep yoiu* eggs in ashes', 
salt or bran, put the small end downwards ; if you turn them end- 
ways once a week, they will keep some months. 

Veal. — ^If the vein in the shoulder look blue or briglit red, u 
2B newly killed ; but if black, green, or yellow, it is stale. Ti- 
*eg is known to be new by the stiffness of the joint The heac: 
of a calf or a lamb is kno^vu by tlie eyes ; if sunk or wrinkled, it 
is stale ; if plump and lively, it is fresh. 

Mutton. — If it be young, the flesh will pinch tender ; if old, 
it will wrinkle and remain so. If young, the lat will easily part 
from the lean ; if old, it will stick by strings and skins. Strong, 
rancid mutton feels spongy, and does not rise again easily, when 
dented. The flesh of ewe mutton is paler, of a closer grain, and 
parto more easily. 
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BnF^-*CkM)d beef hfts ui open gmn, aad a tender, <nly emootlb- 
nees ; a pleasant carnation color, and clear white suet, betoken 
good meat ; yeDow suet is not so good. 

Pork. — ^If yoang, the lean will break in pinching, and if yon nip 
the skin with your nails, it will make a dent ; the fat will be son 
and pulpy, like lard. If the lean be tough, and the fat flabby and 
spongy, feeling' rough, it is old, especially if the rind be stab- 
bom, and you cannot nip it with your nails. Little kernels, like 
nail-shot, in the fat, are a sign that it is measly, and dangerous to 
be eaten. 

To judge of the age of PoinbTaTy see page 53. 



CARVING. 

[Written Ibrtbe Ammriam Frugal Hovwwifr.] 



To CARTE A TuRKETw — ^Fiz the fork firmly on one side of the 
thin bone that rises in the centre of the breast ; the fork should be 
placed parallel with the bone, and as close to it as possible. Cut 
the meat from tne breast lengthwise, in slices of about half an 
inch in thickness. Then turn the turkey upon the side nearest 
you, and cut off the leg and the win^ ; when the knife is passed 
between the limbs and the body, and pressed outward, the joint 
will be easily perceived. Then turn the turkey on the other side, 
and cut off the other leg and wing. Separate the drum- sticks 
from the leg-bones, and the pinions from the wings ; it is hardly 
possible to mistake the joint Cut the stuffing in thin slices, 
lengthwise. Take off the neck-bones, v. hich are two triangular 
bones on each side of the breast ; this Is done by passing the 
knife from the back under the blade- part f each neck-bone, until 
it reaches the end ; by raising the kiL ' % the other branch will 
easily crack off. Separate the carcass from the back by passing 
the knife lengthwise from the neck downward. Turn the bac% 
upwards, and lay the edge of tlie knife across the back-bone, 
about midway between the legs and wings ; at the same moment, 
place the fork within the lower paert of the turkey, and lid it up; 
this will make the back-bone crack at the knife. The cronp, or 
lower part of the back, being cut off, put it on tlie plate, with the 
romp from you, and split off the side-bones by forcing the knife 
through from the rump to the other end. 

The choicest parts of a turkey are the aide-bones, the breast 
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tjid the thigh-bones. The breast and wings are called light meat ; 
the thigh-bones and side-bones dark meat When a person de- 
clines expressing a preference, it is polite to help to both kinds. 

A Sirloin of Beef. — ^Place the curving bone downward upon 
the dish. Cut the outside lengthwise, separating each slice from 
the chine-bone, with the point of the knife. Some people cut 
tiirough at the chine, slip die knife under, and cut the meat out 
in one mass, which they afterward cut in slices ; but this is not 
the best, or the most pfoper Way. The tender loin is on the in- 
side'; it is to be cut crosswise. 

A Ham. — Begin in the middle of a hani; cut across the bone, 
aiid take thin slices froin either side. 

A Goose. — A goose is carved nearly as a turkey, only tlie 
bretot' should be cut in slices narrow and nearly square, instead 
of broad, like that of turkey ; and before passing the knife to sep- 
arate tlie IjBgs and wings, the fork is to be placed in the small 
end .of the. leg-bone or pinion, and the part pressed close to the 
body, when Uie separation will be easy. Take off the merry- 
thought, the neck-bones, and separate the leg-bones from the 
legs, and the pinions from the wings. The best parts are tlie 
breast, the thigh-bones, and the fleshy parts of the wings. 

A Pig. — If the pig be whole-, cut off the head, and split it in 
halves tdong the back-bone. Separate the shoulders and legs by 
passing the knife under them in a circular direction. The best 
parts are the triangular piece of the neck, the ribs, legs and 
shoulders. 

A Fillet of" Veal.— This is the thick part of tlie leg, and is 
to be cut smooth, round and clo^e to the bone. Some prefer the 
outside piece. A little fat cut from tlie skirt is to be served to 
each plate. . 

Mutton. — A saddle of mutton is the two loins together, and 
the back-bone running down the middle to the tail. Slices are 
to ))e cut out parallel to the back-bone on either side. 

In a leg of mutton, the kniib is to be entered in the thick 
fleshy part, as near the shank as will give a good slice. Cut 
towoMTfls the large v^nd, and always to the bone. 
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Alamode Beef* • • • 4$ 

Apple Pie, • 87 

Apple Pudding, • ••69 

Apple Water, ^••...••. •••••••• 82 

Arrow-root Jelly, • • SI 

Ashes, Care of, ..••••^. • •.••••• 1€ 

Ashes for Land, ..•••.•••••••• IS 

Asp&ragus, • Z4 

Balm of Gllead, ^ ••••••••• 9S 

Batter Pudding, SI 

Beans and Peas, cooked, ••••• 51 

Bed-bug Poison, •• It 

Beef, cooked, .•• ••••••48 

Beef, corned, .« • • 40 

Beefjsalted, ....• •«.. •••• 4$ 

Beef Soup, 48 

BeefTea, ..* tS 

Beer, ••. 88 

Bees, Sting of, 89 

Bird's Nest Pudding, 89 

Bleeding Wounds, • • . • . 88 

Bti^(ter8 of Burns broken, •• 89 

Bottles of Rose-water, • i •••• 14 

Bottles, Vials. &c., 14 

Brass Andirons, &c., ....« •••• II 

Brass Kettles, 11 

Brasses in Summer, «.. 18 

Bread, Yeast, fcc 78 to 80 

Bread Pudding, 88 

Brine, 40,41,48 

Britannia Ware, « 18 

Brooms, •« ••••• 17 

Broth, • 48 

Bruises 88 

Buffalo's Tongue, 48 

Burdock Leaves, «• •.«.••.••• 87 

Barns, fH •••• 88 

Butter, 18 

Cabbages, • ••••84 

Cakes, 70to78 

Caifs-foot Jelly, 81 

CairsHead, 47 

Cancers, •••^•••.•« • ••»... ••••• 98 

Vankcr, •••••••••t M 



£wpi»<t. ;.. 11 

CamtPiv, •,... 67 

Castor ua» boUed, 29 

Catrap, ;.•••; ••••; 85 

Celery, ; 80 

Cement* i 19 

Cheapest Ptecea of M^tt, ; 43 to 46 

Cheeses, 14,66 

Cherry Pie, 6T 

Cherry Puddiii|^, 63 

Chickens, 68 

Chicken Broth 55 

Chicken fricasseed, 54 

Chicken Pie, 66 

Chablafais, 27 

Chocotate, 83 

Cholera Morbus, « 25, 29 

Chopped Hands; ' 27 

Chowder, 69 

Cider Cake, 71 

Clams, .......w^..... 58 

Clothes Line, 6cc, • 17 

Clothes washed, • . / 17 

Cockroaches, 19 

Cod, 57 

Coffee, 82 

Colds 27, 86 

Coloring, 88 to 40 

Combs, 9,20 

Cooling Ointments, « 29, 26 

Com, • 84 

Coughs, 36,87 

Court Plaster,*. 20 

C ranbe rry Pie , 68 

Cranberry Pudding, '....•• 64 

Croup, or Quincy, 24 

Cucumbers, 18 

Cucumbers, pickled, 85 

Cup Cake, 71 

Currant JellV, $X 

Currant-leaf Te%, 18 

Currant Wine 82 

Curry Fowl, : 54 

Custards, cheap, • • 65 

Custard Pie, -. 68 

Custard Podding, 62 

Gut Wounds, '.. 25 

Dandelions, ; '• • 84 

Diet Bread, 71 

Dish-water, 16 

Dough Nuts 78 

Ducks, - 55 

Dye Stuffl, •.-.•, J^^^ 

I]^jcat«r7,. •...♦.,.•..».. ... ^ v'. ^»* ^^ 

. f - 
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Pyspepsia, 2^ 87, il 

Dy4>ep3ia Bread, ; : .* « • • • . II 

Ear-ache, .....;......:.:.;::...;:.:.•.: .., a 

Earthen Ware, ....;.;.......:; .:...:... 11 

Echication of Daughters, .....•.'.'.•..•..*•• i •.••«.. 91 

Eggs,.... 11 

Egg Gruel, ......:.. ...: 31 

Election Cake, ". . .... . .' .' 71 

Elixir Proprietatis...... •.. * • 28 

Faded Carpets, Cloth^ &c, ...;;.'....... 9 

Feathers, and Feather Beds, . ;; 12 

Fevers, ; ..:; 28,37 

Fish, fried, cc 58 

Fish, salt, ' 59,60 

Flour Pudding, ..;...; 61 

Fresh Meat in Sumtoef, :.../..... 17, 47 

Fresh Wounds, ;.* 27 

Fried Pork and Apples, . . . . . .*.' 60 

Fritters, or Flatjacks, .'. ^ 74 

Furniture, 
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Geese, ....V 56 

Gingerbread, ..•'.........•• .70 

Ginger Beer, '.'. . ... . . .'.' 86 

Glass, cut ......'.•...;....." 20 

Glass Stoppers, ^ : . .' 20 

Gloves, white, : J .' 10, 18 

Gold cleansed, '....:; ; 21 

Gravy for Fish, ..*. 68 

Gravy for Meat, '. . . .". . , 62 

Gravy for Poultry, 1 67 

Green Peas, ..'....■.■.*...■ 34 

Gruel, ; , 30 

Haddock, 57, 68 

Hair, 12 

Hams, cured, ; : 41, 42 

Hasty Pudding, ; 65 

Head-ache, ; ; 26, 88 

Hearths, : ;..;...; 18 

Herbs, ;....:..:...:; 86 to 37 

Honey, ; '....;:*. , , . . : 28 

Horse radish, ;...•...'.... .^ .. *. '• 18 

Horseradish Leaved, ....;'...'..:; , . ; ; ,. ]8 

How to endure Poverty, ; l ..............•;.. ^ 1 * .... HI 

.^ • • • • . ' 

Icing for Cake, ,,., 7J 

Indian Cakes •••' .' **.' 75, 7d 

Indian Puddings, 61 

Inflamed Wounds, ; . ; ; : . . ; : 29 

Inflaminath>n, ; ; 24 

Iron, ; ; ; , ; ^ j| 

tivniog, ^ , !. .'\ .' J !.'•*!!.*.".'![!!! i IT 
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Inife Handles, • •••••• 9 

Iniyes, washed, • • ..^ 14 

(amb, cooked, • »••• 40 

d 14,15 

aven, • 8d 

inon Brandy, .18 

imon Syrup, , •• 20 

ittiice, • • 85 

fCake, 72 

ibster, 69 

ikjaw, 24 

ackerel, 58, 59, 60 

angoes, 84 

rble Fireplaces, ..• 12 

artinoes, ...••• • • •••85 

ats for the Table, 10 

lattresses, ••.. •'•••»..••••• 16 

azims tor Health, 87 to 88 

eal, 9 

[eat. Choice of, ^ 43 to 46 

eat, corned and salted, • 40 to 48 

leat Pie, • 56 

keat in Suirimer, 17, 47 

lilk Porridge, 82 

'Ince Meat, • 5o 

ince Pies, • 66 

daises, 16, 29 

ortification, « 27 

ths IS 

utton, corned and dried, ....••• 41 

utton and Lamb, cooked, •••..••«. • ••••.••49 

lasturtioo-seed, pickled, 85 

^varino Bonnets, 13 

ferves, excited, 87 

Rght Sweats, 89 

itment of Elder Buds, 29 

itnient of Ground Worms, 26 

Itment of House Leek, ••26 

Itment of Lard, 29 

Itment of Lard and Sulphur, • 28 

sweet, •...•• •• 18 

Clothes, 18 

Mons, • 88,86 

reus, heated, ••• •••••••••78 

icakes, ..r • 74 

^r, 15 

dpi. W 

try, .1* 
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Peas, dry, Q 

PeiC9, green, .;.;.:.;.:.;.: .;:...:;.;; : 3 

Philosophy and Consistency, >. IQ 

Tirttes,v. .•.'....'.......•..;.'..;..•.•.;..•;;•. •.;;.;•..; — 84, ? 

Pictnres, cotrered,*;: ;;;;;;.. . :;;;;;. ;. :.. ;;;;. ;...... 1 

Pie Crust 6 

"Pigi roasted, ;;:..;:...:..::.;;..;:...;;.:;;.....'...... 6 

Pigebns,. , . . '. ..•.'.'. .. . • .'.•.,•.•.•..".*.'..■.".•.', ',/.*. '.*.". '.'.'. ... 5 

Piles, ;. ./ •.-...".. . ..;..'.'.; .•....;.;.;...;;•. 28, 3 

Plum Puddings, .;....;..; ; ;.....;;;..,..... .'. 6 

Potatoes,- ; ; ......;;;;..;...;; 3 

Potato Cheese, ..;..:;........:.......;......; .:.'....... 8 

Pork,cooked, ....;;.;.:;;.; :.........•..;,. ; : 4 

Pork,'saltcd, ....:; :;;...;:::; ;;.....'...; 4 

Poultry, injured, ...;....;.. ..•.*. . . .' .-. .•.'... Z. 9 

Poultry, young or old, 5 

PresetTes, ..........;.....;.: • 8 

Pro\'isrons, ::.....;;; : 1 

Prunes, stewed, ..... ..'T .*.......... 8 

Puddmgs, .•..;.......;; 61 to fl 

Pumpr Handle, ; . . . : ; 1 

Pumpkin Pie, .' ; : 

Bags, 12, Ij 

Kaspberry Shrub, S 

Hattlesnake-bite, '...........•• 3 

Reasons for Hard Times', .............'......... ..;: 10 

Red Ants, '......; 2 

{lennet Pudding, '\.., 6 

Rhubarb or Persian Apple Pie, 6 

Rice Bread, .7 

Rice Pudding, 6 

Ring-worms, ; '. 3 

Run Rounds, 3 

Rusty Crape, 1 

Rusty Silk, 1 

Rye Paste, , 2 

Sago Jelly, 3 

Salt Fish ;.; I 

SalhFish, warmed, ^ fl 

Sauces for Pudding • ..fl 

Sausages, ....'.....;... fl 

Shortcake .' 1 

Wlk; wasliei, 1 

Sinews, contracted, *. .* 2 

Soap,-....:.. 22, 2 

Soda Powders, '. .....".■. % 

Sore Mouth, * 2 

Sore Throat. . . .• ; ; ] 

S<Jup,' ,,. ...• .,'. •,,•.•. 4 

Souse, , Q 

Sponge Cake, . -. ; ....*...... !.!!!*, 7 

Spots on Purnitnre Cloth, &c ....;....*'.'!!!! 1 

Sprain^ *, ,.' [\ | 
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uashes, • . • • . 84, 85 

uash Pie» ••• 66 

lu-ch, «..«• 19 

ewed Prunes, 33 

DffofBees,* 29 

Kxinge, ....;. , ••... 19 

w Beds, 16 

w Carpets, 21 

et, 15 

eet Marjeram-, 37 

ellings, • 27 

pioea Jelly, .31 

a , 84 

a Cake, 71 

eth, : 12 

roat Distemper, ,.. ^ 27 

e Ndils^ 30 

matbcs, .1..... • ..••*.. 35 

Dgu'e^. ...'..........* 42, 43 

oth-aclie, .'. -. 2& 

rtoise-sliell Combs, • ••.. 20 

wels, 17 

velliiig a^d Public Amusements, 99 

pe, 52 

rkeys, ....... ..^J. :.«...... 5b 

» • • • . 

ipor Bath, 27 

al, cooked, «>... » ......v. 47 

ketahl^t ; 33 to 36 

ds, ; ...,..; 17 

legar, • 15 

 •■ , 

ilnuts, piokled, ...*.... 84 

h-Ieather Gloves, «... 11 

kter, purified, « l..,» »» 14 

ter, soil, 13 

bx, *.: 22 

dding Cake, 72 

«s, : 27 

ite Kid Gloves, * 10, 13 

kortleberry Pie, 67 

ortleberry Puddiiig, ......••• .••.•... •• 94 

cks of Lamps, Candles, &c. 10 

ne Whey, 82 

ollens, washed, 14 

ollen Yam, 11 

rms, • 24 

t, 79, BO 
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Apple Mirnnilide, 118 

Beef, 12S 

BUne Bianfferi 118 

BrmsiKettleB, 115 

Breed withoat yeast, 117 

Bruiees, 116 

Boms,....' • • 116 

Butter, tainted, 114 

Caneere, 116 

Candlee, 114 

Carving, Directionafor,122, 123 

Cheeie, 15^ 

Chloride of lime, 117 

Cocoa-nut Cakee, 119 

^ Cologne Water, 117 

f -Corns, 117 

Cranberry Jelly, 119 

Cream •< 114 

Currants, g[reen, preserved,. 114 
Custards, nch, 119 

Ear-Wax, 116 

Eggs, 121 

£gg8 in winter, • • 117 

Feathers, 116 

Flowers, 115 

Frosting for Cake, 120 

Furniture, 114 

Grease Spots, 117 

Heart^Bum i» 117 

HonwFUes, 115 

Iqr Steps, ^ 115 



Ink Spots lU 

Lobster Salad, 191 

Mutton, • 121 

Oysters escaloped and fiied, 12( 
Oysters, Vegetable, 121 

Partridges, 12J 

Peaches, preserved, lli 

Pearb, Ill 

Piles, lit 

Pine Apples, • 11 

Pork, 11 

Pork JeUy, 11 

Pumpkin Pies, .•••• II 

Pumpkin, dried, ••••. 11 

Quince Marmalade, ••••••• 111 

Rasp]>erry Jein,....« Ill 

Rice Jelly, Ill 

Sore Nipples,. ••• W 

Starch, lU 

Sugar, clarified, 20, lU 

Teeth, 11^ 

TomatoesPis, IK 

Varnishing Gilded Firames, 113 
Veal...... 12J 

Warts, Ill 

Wssp-Stii^ 11 

Wedding Cake, rich, ...119 It 
Whips, 

■""!»•••••• •••■•• 
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